




















» | absorbing interest, by Mansfield Tracy Walworth, au- 
423 | thor of “Warwick,” &c. Price $1 75. 
Also, just ready, new editions of ‘* Warwick,” 


The Pope's Jubilee. . 
LEADING ARSICLEs: 


The German Invasion of England 424 | author. 





The Lyceum....... ... 424 PERO na 
English Immigration . 424} THE WIDOWER. 
~ or N, . Another brilliant new novel, by tue author of 
Connane Shane: . P ** Widow Goldamith’s Daughter,’ ** Chris and Otho,” 
Pure Gas—Anonymous Donors—The Madrid &c. Mrs. Smith's books are of yaueeel eat, ue. 
Street Railway—The Emperor of Austria and | commonly we L-written, clever, and characterized by 
the German Party—The Danger of Green | great wit and vivacity. Price $1 75. 
Paper-hangings—The Triumphal Entry to Ber- MILLBANK 
lin—M. Thiers’ Works of Art—The New Pro- ; 
gramme ofthe Polish Lenders—Animal Life | aut GMAUMIOE Be eg na bei 
The Ex-Emperor at Chiselhurst—Popular Feel- | written by this author. Price $1.50. 
ing in Heligoland ae » 425 Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 
ng & 


| book, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 
New PUBLICATIONS: | Rivers — Marian Be | _ tere = English Or- 
saat Mita ti ne Mectrici hans — Cousin Maude — Homestead —Dora Deane— 
The Historical Reader—Light and Electricity | | lif ond Daylaht—iieas Warthineten--Camne- 
—Fac-simile of the Original Manuscripts of | ron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake, &c. 
the Heathen Chinee—Reminiscences of Fifty 
Years—Hans Breitmann in Europe—The Pick- | ORPHEUS C. KERR. 
wick Papers—New York Illustrated—Zerub An entirely new stereotyped edition of the famous 
Throops’s Experiment — Davenport Dunn— Orruevs ©. Kerr Papers. The whole four original 
The American Educational Monthly—Van Nos- volumes condensed into one volume of 528 pages. A 
R is ccocaliiai iiacenatiads jag | Complete comic history of the great War of the Con- 
trand’s Engineering Magazine | federacy. A large, elegant book, price $2. 








Torics or THE Day: 
Holidays and Longevity—The Snez Canal 
The Day Celebrated—A Puzzling Misconcep- } 
tion—The Support of the Commune—The 
Temporal Power of the Pope—The Organiza- = 
tion of the Army—The Conduct of the Under- | = cents, 
raduates—The Close of the War—Foreign | 


LORD BATEMAN. 


| The famous pathetic English Ballad, with comic 
| notes and illustrations by George Cruikshank. Price 








- —. eee eer enon ss eee eet ceeaee = | HORACE GREELEY. 
I as tges ic’ op eanccabrobreeny 7 

i Sarat: ae! Waar I Know or Farmine.—A new book, by Ho- 
Foreign Telegraphic News................ 1251 vace Greeley—one of the best ever published upon the 
SPORTING : | subject. It = = — of a lot “ dry, dull 
_y. ; 28 | essays upon culture, that no one can be interested 
Long Branch Races Yacht Racing. .... = | in, but is a sensible, plain, agreeably-written work, 
Music and Drama......... ......-..seeeeee 428 | that will be not only valuable to every farmer, but 


Ee io a vans cadsscecins ones) se0s000% 
Great Britary, IRELAND, BRITISH AMERICA: 
I anon vies ccospicanconbe 
Finance and Trade. el 


” | amusing and deeply interesting to the general reader. 

| Farmers will gather from its pages a great deal of in- 

429 | formation very useful for them in their vocation, and 

431 | the general reader will find it exceedingly fascinating 

| from the pleasant style of treating the various topics. 
| Price $1! 


: . ' 
Manhattan Savings Institution, LOST LiFe 
‘. . ! Ww ‘a | Z ae de 
644 ann 646 BROADWAY | By Emmy H. Moore—one of the most delightful 
_— novels epee ae are pouring in from every 
HE TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTITUTION HAVE aqerter, and thousands are charmed with it. 
bs Rone Mrs. Emily H. Moore, who has written so long un- 
declared the FORTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL | der the nom de plume of “ Mignonette,” has made that 
DIVIDEND on al! deposits (by the rules entitled | name very popular all over the great West, and this 
thereto) at the rate of SIX PER CENT. per annum, | }°t first book, is welcomed by every one. Price $1.50 
: 
| 
| 











payable on and after the third MONDAY in July THE EMPTY HEART 
The dividend will be credited under date of July 1, idieine one te Waste Seal < — 
ee rA 4 § cv B a n ariand, embractr 
and if not withdrawn will receive interest the same | two stories, one of them entirely new, and the he 
as 3 deposit of that date. nd mene youre ABO. “ Uniform with—Alone— 
oe . | Hidden Path—Moss Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen 
E. J. BROUN, President | Gardner—Husbands and Homes —Sunnybank—Phe- 
Epwarp ScHELL, Treasurer 


jmie’s Temptation—and Ruby's Hnushand—At Last 
| Price $1 50. 
C. F. Atvorp, Secretary j 





FRENCH LOVE SONGS. 
The most exquisite and delicate love poems and 
| songs ever written. Selected and translated from the 
Turrty-SixtH DivipEnpD. | best Hee age = Bre paper, and beantifully 
: . ai bound, uniform with the new tinted edition of “‘ Laus 
By direction of the Trustees of this Institution, the | x..." Swi ; . 
usual ae a. at ee renag hf Six ae Cent. a hn Segue 
per annum, w e paid on and after July 19, 1871. ° - 
ALSO, an EXTRA DIVIDEND, at the rate of One OUT OF THE FOAM. 
A brilliant new novel by John Esten Cooke (Surrey 


per Cent. per annum, from accumulated profits, heing. 
together, at the rate of SEVEN PER CENT. per | of Eagle's Nest) anthor of those capital hooks—“ Hilt 
annum. ; to Hilt’’—‘* Hammer and Rapier —and “ Fairfax of 
pipicidends not withdrawn will bear interest from | Virginia.” *,* Price $1.50. 
July Ist. — 
DEPOSITS MADE ON OR BEFORE THE 10TH OF JuLy.—| [$297 These booksare beautifully bound—sold every- 
2nd not later,~ will be allowed Interest from the 1st of | Where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
July. price, by 
Bayk open daily from 10 a.m. to 2 P.w., and on! isn 
Monpars and Fripayrs from 5 to 7 P.M G. W. CARLETON & co, Publisiers, 
ISAAC T. SMITH, President, | Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway. 
v. W. LILLE, Secretary Row York, 


Vy ETROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK,| 
a Nos. 1 & 3 Third Av.. N. Y., opposite Cooper 
Institute 





* Lulu,” * Hotspur,” and “ Stormeliff,"’ by the same 





1871. ALEX. W. SCOTT, Secretary 

| Royal Halifax Yacht Club, 
Club House, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 

| 20th April, 1971. 


| 
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| ATTENTION IS CALLED 
TO OUR LARGE STOCK OF 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 


AND WE 8UBMIT THE FOLLOWING 
WHY THEY SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ANY 
OTHER AMERICAN WATCHES. 

IN THE FIRST PLACE, THE WALTHAM 
COMPANY Is THE OLDEST, AND HAS HAD 
FOURFOLD THE EXPERIENCE OF ANY OTHERS 
ENGAGED IN THE BUSINESS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

IN THE SECOND PLACE, THE MACHINERY 
IN USE BY THE WALTHAM COMPANY ts 
FAR MORE PERFECT AND VARIED, AND AS A 
RESULT THE WATCHES ARE OF FAR HIGHER 
GRADE, AND OF GREATER VARIETY, AND ARE 
PLACED IN THE MARKET AT MUCH LOWER 
PRICES THAN ANY OTHERS, QUALITY AND 
STYLE FULLY CONSIDERED. 

IN THE THIRD PLACE, THE WALTHAM 
WATCH Is NOW A STAPLE ARTICLE, I's 
REPUTATION FULLY ESTABLISHED, AND, AS A 
CONSEQUENCE, IT IS SOLD AT LESS PROFIT 
THAN ANY OTHERS IN THE MARKET. 


BALL, BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway’, New York. 








THE 
CONGRESS AND EMPIRE 
SPRING WATERS 


OF SARATOGA 
ARE THE BEST OF ALL THE SARATOGA WA 
TERS FOR THE 


USE OF PERSONS oF Cox 

STIPATED Habit. 

They act promptly and pleasantly, without produc ing 
dibility, and their effect is not weakened by con- 
tinued use, as is the case with ordinary cathartics. 
At the same time they are not too cathartic.—a faut 
with some of our more drastic mineral waters,—but 
sufficiently so for daily healthful nse, and not strong 
enough to produce reaction. 

As an alterative, these waters, by continued use, 
keep the blood in a very pure and healthful condition, 
producing a clear, florid complexion. 

They are especially beneficial in cases of habitual 
Bilious Headache, Dyspepsia, and Constipation, and 
are sure preventives of all bilious disorders. 


Every Genuine Bott.e oF ConGress WATER HAS A 
LARGE ‘**C” RAISED ON THE GLAss, 





For Sale by Druggists and Hotels throughout the 
country. 
None Genuine Sold on Dranght. 





Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 
Emptics taken back and allowed for at liberal prices. 
Address, 

CONGRESS & EMPIRE SPRING CO, 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y., snd 





64 Chambers At, Naw Yorg tte 
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Vou. xurx: No. 27.| NEV YORK, SATURDAY, JULY §, 1871. | Prick 10 Cents 
aii \(ARAND REGATTA at HALIFAX, | MONMOUTH PAR K 
CONTENTS. NEW ~OOKS. G™ NOVA SCOTIA, At * ’ 
as 419 \- the 29th, 30th, and 31st sng. -_. Bong oe | LONG BRANCH, 
Rome, 1870........ we nee tater cece ee eteee ssesee W rleton a Co auspices and management of the ** Royal Halifax Yacht | oman 5 
The Lovels of Arden. By Miss Braddon.......... 419 G. - Carle & > Club. ; sista ans August Meeting 
OE 420 4 First day, Sailing and Rowing Matches, open to the a Ma es 
eee aa 420 | PUBLISWERS, NEW YORE. | Dominion of Canada.—Second day, a Four-pared Gig WILL COMMENCE 
PRO DMNNON SE TWWEE. 7... -----20+--+0 000: | Race, open to the World; Prize $3000, Entry $100. ee e gets — 
Through Life.........+.--.- voteere este cteece sees 421 eo |If three boats start, the second boat to cave Ber en: TUESDAY, AUGUST 1, 
y socae GA trance.—Third day, a Scull Race, open to the World, And Continue Five Days. 
in — ; 421 | : LS | for a Prize of $500and the Championship; Entry $20. F - - ee — i _ a 
National Characteristics. ........ Be ee ee | | If three boats start, the ceeuall boat to save her en- FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, AUGUST 1. 
The Social Demand of Servants...........-....--. 422) DELAPLAILNE. trance. First Race.—Hurdle Race, purse $800, for all ages ; 
The Swallow......... i had te lc eat 422 | a a oo a ieee dee a Entries to be made with the Secretary of the ‘* Royal | two miles, over eight hurdles ; $500 to first horse, $200 
Our Photographer...... renecessaen -ercenensesns, QIU] gran core 2 Sa eee ae Gaee ae | Halifax Yacht Club’ on or before the 15th August, | © the second, and $100 to third. 


Second Race—Trial Purse. 


$600, for all ages ; one 
mile; first horse $400, second 
$50. 


10rse $150, third horse 


Third Race.—The Continental Hotel Stakes, value 
$1,000, added_to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for 
three-year-old colts and fillies; to carry 95lbs., fillies 
and geldings allowed 3lbs.; the second to receive 
$200 and the third $100 out of the stakes ; mile heats ; 
closed with 27 nominations. 

SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2. 

First Race,—The Thespian Stakes, value $500, added 
to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for two-year-old 
colts and fillies; the second to receive $100 and the 
third $50 out of the stakes ; three-quarters of a mile ; 
closed with 19 nomiations. 

Second Race.—Selling Race, purse $500 for all ages ; 
one and a half miles; horses to be sold for $1,500, to 
carry full weight; $1,000 allowed Slbs. ; $750 allowed 
Tibs. ; $500 allowed .Jdlbs. ; auuy surplus over stated 
selling price to go to second horse. 

Third Race.—The Mansion Honse Stakes, value 
$1,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for 
four-year-old colts and fillies; the second to receive 
$200 and the third $100 out of the stakes; two-mile 
heats; closed with 12 nominations. 


THIRD DAY—TIIURSDAY, AUGUST 3. 

First Race.—The West End Hotel Stakes, a renewal 
of the Monmouth Oaks Stakes, value $1,000, added to 
a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for three-year-old 
fillies; the winner of the Monmouth Oaks stake to 
carry 5lbs. extra; the second to receive $200 and the 
third $100 out of the stakes ; two miles; closed with 
22 nominations 

Second Race.—Purse, $750; mile heats, for all ages 
that have not won during either mecting ; first horse, 
$600; second horse, $100; third horse, $50. 

Third Race.—The Tammany Cup, value $1,500, ad 
ded to a sweepstakes of $50 cach, p. p.; the second 
to receive $300, and the third $150 out of the stak« 
three miles; closed with 16 nominations. 

FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY, AUGUST 4. 

First Race.—The August Stakes value $500, added 
toa sweepstakes of $50 cach, p. p.; for colts and 
fillies two years old; the winner of the Thespian 
Stake to currry Slbs. extra; the second to receive 

200, and the third $100 out of the stakes; one 
mile ; closed with 14 nominations. 

Second Kace.—The Robins Stakes, value, $1,000 
added to asweepstake of $50 each, p. p., for colts 
fillies three years old; the second to receive $200 and 
the third 3100 out of the stakes; two-mile heats; 
closed with 22 nominations. 

Third Race.—sSelling Purse, $500; for all ages ; dash 
of two miles; horses entered to be sold at *2,000, to 
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| 


carry their appropriate weight; at $1,500, to be alloy 
ed 5 bs. ; at £1,000, Tbs. ; at &750, 10 Tbe. ; at S500, 
lilbs, any surplus over stated selling price to go to 


second horse 


FIFTH DAY—SATURDAY, AUG. 5. 
First Race.—Steeplechase Handicap, for all : 
about three miles over a fair hunting course; p 3 
$1, 00; first horse, $800; sccond horse, $150; third 
horse, $50; toname and close at 1 o'clock V.M., 2d 
August; weight to be announced on the morning of 
the 3d, and ac ceptances to be made ut the course at 1 
o'clock P.M. 
Second hace. 
nile heats: to close and name by 4d Pow 





Handicap Purse, $750; for all ages, 
on the day 





preceding the race, and exceptious to be made to the 

Secretury at 8 o'clock P.M 
Third Race.—Purse Race, 00; for all ages; daeh 
first horse, $1 }; second horse, $200; 





| of four miles; 
| third horse, $100. 

Fourth Race.—Consolation Purse, $500; for beaten 
horses, all ages (winners excluded); mile and a half 

No entry fee charged to purses 

In al! cuses Where there is a division of {the purse, 
horse walking over will be entitled to first portion 
only. 

Badges, entitling the holder to the Quarter Stretch 
and Grand Stand :— 

During the meeting, $12; or, for one day, $3 
|?'Pools will be sold every evening at the West End 
| Hotel, and on the course every day during the races, 

bygUnderwood and McGowan, 

{| sntrunce to bicid, 1; lo we Gra > 
The floating palaces, PLYMOUTH ROCK and 

JESSE HOY’, capable of carrying thousands. will 

leave Pier No. 28, foot of Murray street, at stated 

| hours t 

| 








1d Stand, $1 extra 

















, a8 adve (sod 
Paasengers will reach the course in two hours 
AMON JOBING, FP: 
Wy, F. Ragan, 1.ang Branch, Sacvaiayy, 
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In Press, to appear about August Ist. 
EMERSON’S 
SINGING SCHOOL. 


The above named book will contain about 144 pages, 
and will be filled with valuable materials for the use 
of singing-schools; nanicly, an Elementary Course, a 
good variety of Secular Music, anda number of Church 
Tunes and Anthems. 

Now prepare to revive the Singing School! Musical 
Conventions for Advaiced Singers! The old-fashioned, 
genial Singing School jor begi 

Send stamp for specimen pages. $8.00. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 

C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


“MONRO & CO.’"S 


ROYAL IMPERIAL COMPER 


The NEW ENGLISH BEVERAGE, highly recom- 

meuded by eminent physicians for Invalids. The 

most invigorating and delicious Malt Liquor in use. 
For sale in packayes of 6 dozen Pints and upwards 

by E. W. BARSTOW & SON, Sole Agents, 

83 Maiden Lane, 





t ref 





H. HENDERSON'S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Eucn ¢ containing one bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed pur vl of the very best quality. 
PR SEVEN DOLLARS. 










Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-oftice order. 
H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 


SHELVING 





ADJUSTABLE BRACKETS, 
WITH OR WITHOUT SHELVING, 
IN ALL STYLES. 
Manufactured by the 


AMERICAN SHELVING CO., 
21 COURTLAND anp 31 CHURCH STS., 
New York. 
W. E. Gavir, Manager, woe 
=" Send for Ulnstrated Circular and Price List. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES 


AND TAN, 
TSE PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. 
The only reliable and harmless remedy for re- 
moving Brown Discolorations from the skin. 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New York 


McLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No, 7% Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN Branch oF THE House, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Ilenny Owen, Agent 


" = . 
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TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now pre- 
pared to furnish all classes with constant employ- 
ment at home, the whole of the time or for the spare 
moments. Business new, light and profitable. Per- 
sons of either sex easily earn from 50c. to $5 per 
evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their 
whole time to the business. Boys and girls earn 
nearly as much as men. That all who see this notice 
may send their address, and test the business, we 
muke this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing. Full particulars, a valuable sample which 
will do to commence work on, and a copy of THE 
Preorie’s Lirerany Companion—one of the largest 
aud best family newspapers published—all sent free 
by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable 


work, address 
E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta. Maine. 


GREAT CHAN 

Do you want an IANCE FOR AGENTS. 
achance to make 85 to $20 per day selling 
our new 7strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address af once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
or 16 Dearborn St., Chicawo, TI 


S50 A MONTH, with Steneil and Kevy-Check 
pas Dies. Don't fail to secure Circular and 
y= 8, free 

Address S. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt 


TANTED.— AGENTS, ($20 PER DAY), to sell 


the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the unpeR-FEED, makes the 


| Loek Stitcw#” (alike on both sides), and is 


FULLY Licensep. The best and cheapest fa 
mily Sewing Machine in the market. Address 
JOINSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., 
Pittsburgh. Pa., Chicago, I, er St. Louis, Mo. 


» = a] rN 
$> ro $10 Per Day. thy, 
BOYS and GIRLS who engage in our new busines 
make from $5 to $10 per day in their own localities 
Full particulars and instructions sent free by mail. 
Those in need of permanent, profitable work, should 
address at once. 


GEORGE Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Agents ! Read This! 
WE ILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
_ per week and expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inv ntions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 





£ 


TL SPIES DESIRING TO PROCURF A FIRST 

class Sewing Machine against easy monthly in- 
ements, may apply to 24 Bowery: 157 BE. 26th st. - 
77 %h Ave, NOY, Good ¥ “at big: s if 
pA wood work at high prices if 


PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

{2 From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our familics, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

MRS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington. D. C. 

S. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8S. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. S. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 

ware, 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday Schoo] Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 

THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased ; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 





Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, } 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. { 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wim. B. 
Bradbury : 
Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu 


finds it all she can desire to have. 
Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. S. Army, in charge 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 

80 long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask 

ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 

were toask the children, I'm afraid they would savy 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well 
THEODORE TILTON 
LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 

F. G. Smith and Co.: 

Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury | 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, | 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones | 
at my house. It is a very superior instrument, both | 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing | 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 


M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & co.,, 


Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 
F. G. SMITH. H. T. MCOUN. 





Yours truly, 





A CREAT OFFER!! 

Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- | 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES: FOR 
CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to | 
$20 monthly until paid; the same to let, and rent | 
oe if purchare*. A new kind of PARLOR OR 


| 
| 
| 


made, now on exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York. 


| 





HENRY PROUSE COOPER, 
English Tailor and Importer, 


No. 54 Broadway, 


AND 


tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and | 


Banking House 
OF 
HENRY CLEWS & COQ., 
No. 82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 

We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 

We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
oO. 

The Imperial Bank, ) 

Mesers. Clews, Habitch & Co., ¢ London. 

The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 

The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 

Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 





Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
| proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 





Collections made in any part of the world. 


| ATLANTIC. 
| MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
| NAVIGATION RISKS. 
| And wil! issue Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 
Its Assets jor the Security of its Policies are 
More than 


THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS. 





The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
jand are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter- 


minated during the year, Certificates for which are 
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No medicine which will increase the derangement of 
asystem alrerdy disordered by disease. Violent ca- 
tharties that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 


needful. The best 

COUNSEL 
that can be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 
bilious complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to fone. cleanse and regulate these important 
vircera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 


the ntmost mildness, vet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 


#AN, the most beantiful style and perfect tone ever | TAKE 
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testines, aud refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa has been considered the finest correc- 
five inthe world, and this preparation is chemically 


identical with it. Uf 
YOUR 


complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
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lity, bilionsness, cravel. or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is vet only an vnequalled purgative, but Rlso a gene- 
ral invigerant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitinted secretions and 
the blood. In an ase when the sick exercise their 
REASON 

and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its operation has over the nauseous and pungent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the 
tient, and literally scourge his internal organization 
without affecting a radical cure Invalids, TAKE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 
|which tones while it regulates, and leaves no sting 
Hehind 


| Sold oy alt Druggists, 
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The Premiums offered to Subscribers have al- 
ways formed a prominent feature in the man- 
agement of this Popular Journal, and the following 
arrangements for the current year will be welcome to 
our readers. Yielding to the wish generally expressed 
by our Subscribers, the following Chromos are added 
to the list on the annexed terms :— 


The ALBION with any one of four Chromos 


of SWISS AND ITALIAN SCENERY.......$5 00 
The ALBion with a Chromo of the HUDSON AT 


The AxBion with a Chromo of FAUST AND 
MARGUERITE or of ROMEO AND JULIET, 
imported from Italy for the ALBion... $8 00 


These Premiums are superb works of Art, and are 
often mistaken for Oil Paintings. They are offered to 
each annual Subscriber, paying in advance, and are 
mailed to any address postpaid. But delay must oc- 
cur in their delivery, as the first set is now entirely ex- 
hausted. The following is a list of the engravings 
of which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 


Cuaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x20. 

Atian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x2». 
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Wrikins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

WANDESFORDE’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 


THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 


“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 
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In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact 
All communications should be addressed 
PIEMCY WILSON, 
NEW YORK ALBION OFFICE, 
39 Park Row, New York. 
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ROME, 1870. 


WRITTEN ON THE EVE OF THE ENTRANCE OF THE TEALIAN 
TROOPS INTO ROME. | 
| 


There is 2 picture I remember well, 
A fresco, fading in my Southern home, | 
A woman sleeping on the burning sand, 
While baleful sunset vapors fill the land, 

A type of thee, O Rome! 


The slant sun searches for her cheek, and warms 

Its golden brown to amber, till the bee, 

Confused by sweetness, sucks it as a flower, 

No queen, who dreams wit!in her palace bower, 
Is throned more royally. 


Above the blue, far-off, mysterious sky, 

O’ercanopies her grave majestic head, 

And presses her shut eyes, so sadly sweet ; 

The swart Campagna stretches round her feet, 
As ‘twere a carpet spread. 


Around (bold headlands in that tideless sea) 
Surge awful ruins, prone, august, and hoar, 
Void temples, broken columns, arches vast, 
Where oracles and echoes of the past, 
Reverberate evermore ! 


An empty wallet lies beside her hand, 
A cross defaced hangs on her scarlet vest ; 
Forlorn and poor, she sleeps abandoned there, 
Her face, o’ershadowed by a grand despair, 

Is hushed in mournful rest. 


Unconscious of all peril, calm, she sleeps, 
Though soon the treach’rous fatal dews will rise 
Which lead from sleep to death; soft cobweb folds 
Thus bind a captured fly in spider holds, 

Where, crushed, it slowly dies. 


The poison murders with a bland caress, 

A sugar’d venom ‘neath which life expires ; 

But wake her and she’s saved. Is there no name 

Will rouse her from this sleep, as sudden flame 
Ts held to smouldering fires ? 


Alas, alas! to me that picture seems 
My country’s symbol. Rome, thus fair art thon. 
Dead vampyre lips thus fasten on thy breath, 
And beauty deepening into solemn death, 

Thus crowns thy faded brow. 


She sleeps ’mid ruins, as thou sleepest, Rome! 
Beneath as subtle, deadly a control ; 
A worse malaria enervates thy will, 
And fate and falsehood both unite to kill, 
To soil and crush thy soul. 


But THov art saved ; loud o’er thy purple hills 
The silence breaks, thy brave deliverers come ; 
Clear as a clarion’s note the music falls, 
And nations greet the kingly voice which calls, 
Arise, be free, O Rome! 
—All the Year Round. 


——_»——_____. 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER XVII.—CONTINUED. 


Mr. Lovel went on with his work for about an hour, and 
then tied the papers in a bundle with a hasty impatient air. 

“ Arithmetic is no use in such a case as mine,” he said: 
“no man can make fifty pounds pay a hundred. I suppose 
it must end in the bankruptey court. It will only be our last 
humiliation, the culminating disgrace.” 

“ The bankruptcy court! O, papa!” cried Clarissa piteously. 

She had a very vague idea as to what bankruptcy meant, 
but felt that it was something unutterably shameful—the 
next thing to a criminal offence. 

“Better men thanI have gone through it,’ Mr. Lovel 
went on with a sigh, and without the faintest notice of his 
daughter's dismay ; “but I couldn’t stand Arden and Hol- 
borough after that degradation. I must go abroad, to some 
dull old town in the south of France, where I could have my 
books and decent wine, and wh , 
else, I should be in a living grave. 

“But they would never make you bankrupt sure 
Clarissa exclaimed in the same piteous tone. 

“ They would never make me bankrupt !” echoed her father 
fretfully. “ What do you mean by they? You talk like a 
baby, Clarissa. Do you suppose that tradesmen and bank- 
ers and bill-discounters would have more mercy upon me 
than upon other people? They may give me more time than 
they would give another man, perhaps, because they know 
have some pride of race, and would coin my heart’s blood 
rather than adopt expedients that other men make light of ; 
but when they know there is no more to be got out of me. 
they will do their worst. It is only a question of time.” 

“ Are you very much in debt, papa ?” Clarissa asked timidly, 
anticipating a rebuff. aa 

“No; that is the most confounded part of the business. 
My liabilities only amount to a few pitiful hundreds. When 

sold Arden—and I did not do that till I was obliged, you 
may believe—the bulk of the purchase-money went to the 
mortgagees. With the residue—a paltry sum—I bought my- 
self an annuity; a transaction which I was able to conclude 
upon better terms than most men of my age, on account of 
my precarious health, and to which I was most strongly 
urged by my legal advisers. On this I have existed, or tried 
to exist, ever since, but the income has not been sufficient 
even for the maintenance of this narrow household; if I 
lived in a garret, I must live like a gentleman, and should be 
always at the mercy of my servants. These are honest 
enough, I daresay, but I have no power of checking my ex- 
penditure. And then I had your schooling to pay for—no 
small amount I assure you.” : 


ly, papa !” 


| must begin life again upon a smaller scale, and in a cheaper | 


“ Thank heaven it is over, papa! And now, if you would | ended to-day, and that the frail link between herself and 
only let me go out asa governess, 1 might be some help to | George Fairfax should have been broken. That accident of 
you instead of a burden.” | Lord Calderwood’s death had made everything more or less 
“ “There's time enough to think of that. You are not much | uncertain. Would the marriage ever take place? Would 
of a burden to me at present. I don’t suppose you add many | George Fairfax, with ample leisure for deliberation, hold 
pounds a year to the expenses of this house. And if I have | himself bound by his promise, and marry a woman to whom 
to face the inevitable, and see my name in the Gazette, we he had confessed himself indifferent ? 

She was brooding over this question when she heard the 
place—some out-of-the-way corner of France or Belgium. | thud of a horse’s hoof upon the grass, and, ooking up, saw a 
The governess notion will keep till I am dead. You can} man riding towards her. He was leaning across his horse's 
always be of some use to me as a companion, if you choose.” | head, looking down at her in the next momert—a dark figar 

This was quite a concession, Clarissa came over to her | shutting out the waving line of fir-trees and the warm light 
father’s chair, and iaid her hand caressingly upon his | jn the western sky. 
shoulder. “What are you doing there, Miss Lovel?” asked a voice 

*“ My dear father,” she said in a low sweet voice, “ you make | that went straight to her heart. Who shall say that it wes 
me almost happy, in spite of our troubles. I wish for nothing | deeper or sweeter than common voices ? but for her it had a 
better than to stay with you always. And by and by, if we | thrilling sound. 
have to live abroad, where you need not be so particular; She started and dropped her book. George Fairfax dis- 
about our name, I may be able to help a litthh—by means of | mounted, tied his horse’s bridle to the churchyard gate, and 


ere, as regards everything | 


happy anywhere with you, papa, if you would only love me 
a little.” 


That appeal touched a heart not easily moved. Marma- 
duke Lovel put his hand—such a slender feminine hand—in- 
to his daughter's with an atfectionate pressure. 

* Poor child!” he said sadly. “It would be hard if I 
couldn't love you a little. But you were born under an evil 





heart against you. L won't do that any more. 





no reason to withhold it, nor any other creature on this earth 
on whom to bestow it. God knows it isa new thing for me 
| to have my love sued for.” 


| There was a melancholy in his tone which touched his | said, siniling, with recovered self-possession. “Il have very 
He scemed to have struck the key-note of | few acquaintances whose likenesses I have not attempted in 


| daughter deeply. 
jhis life in those few words; a disappointed unsuccessful 
| life; a youth in which there had been some hidden cause for 
| the ungenial temper of his middle age. 

It was nearly six o'clock by this time, and Clarissa strolled 
into the garden with her father while the table was being 

| laid for dinner. There were faint glimpses of red and yellow 
| here and there among the woods around Arden Court, but it 
) sll seemed summer time. The late roses were in full bloom 
in Mr. Lovel’s fertile garden, the rosy apples were brightening 
jin the orchard, the plums purpling on a crumbling old red- 
| brick wall that bounded the narrow patch of kitchen-garden. 
| Yes, even atter Hale Castle the place seemed pretty; and a 
}pang went through Clarissa’s heart, as she thought that this 
too they might have to leave; even this humble home was 
jnot secure to them. 

Father and daughter dined together very pleasantly. Cla- 
rissa had been made quite happy by her father’s unwonted 
tenderness, and Mr. Lovel was in tolerable spirits, in spite of 
that dreary afternoon's labor, that hopeless task of trying to 

| find out some elastic quality in pounds, shillings, and pence. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—SOMETHING 


freer 


FATAL. 
| Atseveno’clock Mr. Lovel composed himself for his after- 
she pleased till about nine, at which hour the tea-tray was 
wont to be brought into the parlor, put on her hat and went 
out into the village. It would be daylight till nearly eight, 
and moonlight after that; for the moon rose early, as Miss 
Lovel remembered. She had a fancy to look at the familiar 
old place again—the quiet village street, with its three or four 
primitive shops, and single inn lying back a Jittle from = the 
road, and with a flock of pigeons and other feathered ecrea- 
tures always on the pateh of grass before it; the low white 
walled cottages, in which there were only friendly faces for 
her. That suggestion of a foreign home had made her native 
village newly dear to her. 

She had not held much intereourse with these Arden peo- 
ple since her coming home. The sense of her inability to 
help them in any substantial way had kept her aloof from 
them. She had not the gift of preaching, or of laying down 
the laws of domestic economy, whereby she might have made 
counsel and admonition serve instead of gold or silver. 
Being able to give them nothing, she felt herself better out 
of the way; but there were two or three households upon 
which she had contrived to bestow some small benefits—a lit- 
tle packet of grocery bought with her scanty pocket-money, 
la jar of good soup that she had coaxed her father’s house- 
keeper to make, and so on—and ia which her visits had been 
very welcome. 

All was very quiet this evening. Clarissa went through 
the village without meeting any one she knew. The gate of 
the churchyard stood open, and Arden churchyard was a 
favorite spot with Clarissa. A solemn old place, shadowed 
by funereal yews and spreading cedars, which must have been 
trees of some importance before the Hanoverian succession. 
There was a narrow footpath between two rows of tall quaint 
old tombstones, with skulls and crossbones cut upon the 
moss-grown stone; a path leading to another gate, which 
opened upon a wide patch of heath skirted by a scanty fir- 
wood. This was the wildest bit of landscape about Arden, 
and Clarissa loved it with all an artist’s love. She had 
sketched that belt of fir-trees under almost every condition— 
with the evening sun behind them, standing blackly out 
against the warm crimson light; or later, when the day had 
left no more than a faint opal glimmer in the western’ sky : 
later still, in the fair summer moonlight, or on a blusterous 
autumn afternvon, tossed by the pitiless wind. There was a 
poetry in the scene that seemed to inspire her pencil, and yet 
she could never quite satisfy herself. In short, she was not 
Turner ; and that wood and sky needed the pencil of a Tur- 
ner to translate them fully. This evening she had brought 
her pocket sketch-book with her. It was the companion of 
all her lonely walks. 

She sat down upon the low boundary-wall of the church- 
yard, close by the rustic wooden gate through which she had 
come, facing the heath and the firwood, and took out her 
sketch-book. There was always something new; inexhausti- 
ble Nature had ever some fresh lesson for her. But this eve- 
ning she sat idle for a long time, with her pencil inher hand ; 
and when atlast she began to draw, it was no feature of 
heathy ridge or dark firwood, but a man’s face, that appeared 
upon the leaf. 

It was a face that she had drawn very 
idle moods, half unconsciously sometime 
face, that offered none h 








often lately in her 
s—a bold handsome 
of those difficulties by which some 
| countenances baffle the skill of a painter. It was the face of 
}a man of whom she had told herself it was a sin even to 
| think ; but the face haunted her somehow, and it seemed asif 
her pencil reproduced it in spite of herself. 

She was thinking as she drew of Lady Geraldine’s post- 
| poned wedding. It would have been better that the marriage 
j Should have taken place; better that the story should have 





~ ; 3 1 . 


art or music—without leaving home. I think I could be | picked up the little sketch-book. 


| “My portrait!” he cried, recognising the carelessly-pen- 


star, Clarissa; and hitherto perhaps 1 have tried to shut my | yonder.” 


Whatever |” He had taken a knife from his pocket, and was deliberately 
affection is in me to give shall be yours. God knows I have | cutting out the leaf from Miss Lovel’s sketch-book. 


| “ T shall keep this, Clarissa—this one blessed scrap of evi 





| dinner nap, and Clarissa, be:ng free to dispose of herself as | 


cilled head. “ Then you do think of mea little, Clarissa! 
| Do you know that I have been prowling about Arden for the 
| last two hours, waiting and watching for you? I have rid- 
| den past your father’s cottage twenty times, I think, and was 
on the point of giving up all hope and galloping back to 
| Hale, when I caught sight of a familiar figure from that road 


dence that you do sometimes think of me. 
“ T think of a good many people in the same manner,” she 


| some fashion. 
; “But you have attempted mine very often,” he answered, 
| looking over the leaves of the book. “ Yes, here is my pro- 
file amongst bits of foliage, and seroll-work, and all the vaga- 
|bond thoughts of your artistic brain. You shall not snub 
me, Clarissa. You do think of me—not as I think of you, 
| perhaps, by day and by night, but enough for my encourage: 
| ment, almost enough for my happiness. Good heavens, iow 
jangry [ have been with you during the last few weeks!” 
| “What right had you to be angry with me, Mr. Fairfax ?” 
} “The sublime right of loving you. To my mind that 
‘constitutes a kind of moral ownership. And to see you 
| flirting with that fellow Granger, and yet have to hold my 
peace! But, thank God, all pretences are done with. T ve- 
cognise the event of to-day as an interposition of Providence 
; As scon as L can decently do so, I shall tell Lady Geraldine 
| the truth.” 
| “You will not break your engagement—at such a time— 
when she has double need of your love ?” cried Clarissa in- 
dignantly. 

She saw the situation from the woman's point of view, and 
lit was of Geraldine Challoner’s feelings she thought at this 
| crisis, George Fairfax weighed nothing in the scale against 
that sorrowing daughter. And yet she loved him. 

“ My love she never had, and never can have ; nor do I be 
lieve that hunor compels me to make myseif miserable for 
life. Of course I shall not disturb her in the hour of her 
jerief by any talk about our intended marriage; but, so soon 

as Lean do so with kindness, I shall let her know the real 
state of my feelings. She is too generous to exact any sacri- 
‘fice from me.” 

“ And you will make her miserabie for life, perhaps ?” 

“Tam not afraid of that. I tell you, Clarissa, it is not in 
her cold proud nature to care much for any man. We can 
invent some story to account for the rupture, which will save 
her womanly pride. The world can be told that itis she 
who has broken the engagement: all that will be easily 
settled. Poor Lord Calderwood! Don’t imagine that L am 
not heartily sorry for him; he was always a good friend to 
me; but his death has been most opportune. It has saved 
|me, Clarissa. But for that I should have been a married man 
‘this night, a bound slave for evermore. You can never con 
ceive the gloomy dogged spirit in which [ was going to my 
doom. Thank God, the release came; and here, sitting by 
your side, a free man, 1 feel how bitter a bondage | have 
escaped.” 

He put his arm round Clarissa, and tried to draw her to- 
wards him; but she released herself from him with a quick 
proud movement, and rose from her seat on the low wall 
He rose at’ the same moment, and they stood facing each 
other in the darkening twilight. 

“ And what then, Mr. Fairfax ?” she said, trembling a little, 
but looking him steadily in the face, nevertheless. “ When 
you have behaved like a traitor, and broken your engage 
ment, what then ?” 

“What then? Js there any possible doubt about what 
must come then? You will be my wife, Clarissa !” 

“ You think that I would be an accomplice in such cruelty ? 
You think that I could be so ungrateful to Lady Laura, my 
first friend? Yes, Mr. Fairfax, the first friend I ever had, 
except my aunt, whose friendship has always seemed a kind 
of duty. You think that after all her goodness to ine I could 
have any part in breaking her sister’s heart ?” 

“[ think there is one person whose feelings you overlook 
in this.” 

“ And who is that 

“Myself. Youseem to forget that I love you, and that 
my happiness depends upon you. Are you going to stand 
upon punctilio, Clarissa, and break my heart because Laura 
Armstrong has been civil to you ?” 

Clarissa smiled—a very mournful smile. 

“Tdo not believe youare so dreadfully in earnest,” she 
said. “If 1 did—” 

“If you did, what then, Clarissa ?” 

“It might be diflerent. I might be foolish enough, wicked 
enough—. But I am sure that this folly of yours is no more 
than a passing fancy. You will go away and forget all about 
me. You would be very sorry by and by, if I were weak 
enough to take you at your word; just as sorry as you are 
now for your engagement to Lady Geraldine. Come, Mr. 
Fairfax, let us both be sensible, if we can, and let there be 
an end of this folly for evermore between us. Good night; 
I must go home. It is half-past eight o'clock, and at nine 
papa has his tea.” 

“ You shall go home in time to pour out Mr. Lovel’s tea ; 
but you shall hear me out first, Clarissa, and you shall con- 
fess to me. I will not be kept in the dark.” 

And then he urged his cause, passionately, eloquently, or 
with that which seemed eloquence to the girl of nineteen, 
who beard him with pale cheeks and fast-throbbing heart, 
and yet tried to seem unmoved. Plead as he might, he could 
win no admission from her. It was only in her eves, which 
could not look denial, on her tremulous lips, which could 
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not simulate coldness, that he read her secret. There he saw 
enough to make him happy and triumphant. 
“Say what you please, my pitiless one,” he cried at last; 
“in less than three months you shall be my wife !” 
(To be continued.) 
——_~>—_—_—_ 


SIR JOHN HERSCHEL. 


It is a good sign for England that the death of a scientific 
man like Sir John Herschel, although he had lived for many 
years in close retirement, had rarely been seen except by 
members of his own family and personal friends, and had 
long given over scientific work of the most serious kind, is 
felt as a great and national loss. High and low, rich and 
poor, lament the absence of one who has been to most of 
them little more than a name; first, because the dignity of a 
life spent in the study of nature is beginning to assert itself ; 
and, secondly, because in Sir John Herschel the power of 
scientific observation was pre-eminently associated not onl 
with the power of appealing to tens of thousands by his wri- 
tings, but with all those qualities which, when wwe find them 
in a great man, make him universally beloved. 

In attempting to give a skvtcl. of aman who was so em- 
phatically the son of his father, both in thought and work, 
it is impossible to speak of one without referring to the other. 
Not only were they laborers in the same vast field, but for 
many years of his life Sir John Herschel was engaged in re- 
searches which may be looked upon as an extension to those 
commenced by his father. Born at Slough in 1792, he passed 
his childhood under the shadow of that giant telescope which 
his father’s skill and indomitable perseverance had erected, 
and to which the liberality of the King, who endowed the 
father with a sum of £400 a year, enabled him to devote 
all his energies. Here we may stop to remark upon the 
large amount of immortal work which has been done under 
analogous conditions. The names of Ptolemy, Galileo, and 
Tycho at once occur to us as having been similarly aided in 
the very science which the Herschels have so brilliantly cul- 
tivated. How much work is still remaining undone in the 
presence of exactly the opposite conditions now, when the 
meme inutile of Louis Quatorze is clean forgotten, abstract 
science is all but an outcast, and “ Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment”—the modern King—while indeed it performs its duty 
in buying pictures, does nothing for the furtherance of 
natural knowledge, and all too little for its distribution! 

John Herschel, indirectly profiting without doubt by this 
magnificent endowment, and reared in an atmosphere of 
wonderful discoveries, went to Eton and subsequently to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, filled with an intense love of his 
father's pursuits; and, as a result of his early training and 
his own mental powers, he came out senior wrangler and 
first Smith’s prizeman in 1813, with Peacock as second wran- 
gler, and Babbage—backing out of the battle of giants— 
captain of the poll. In the same year he sent his first paper 
to the Royal Society 

In 1816 we find him engaged in astronomical work in one 
of those prolific fields of observation which his father had 
opened up to an astonished world. The fixed stars, on which 
the prestige of immutability had rested after Galileo had 
snatched it from the sun, had been found to include some 
which appeared double or treble, not because they were in 
the same line from the eye, but because they were physically 
connected, revolving round each other, or rather round a 
common centre of motion, as our earth does round the sun. 
This, and an examination of the aebule and clusters discov- 
ered by his father, engaged much of Terschel’s attention for 
some re and in conjunction with Sir James South he pre- 
sented a paper to the Royal Society, embodying upwards of 
10,000 observations on the double stars, which was printed in 
1824; and in 1832 a catalogue of 2,000 nebule and clusters 
was also printed in the Philosophical Transactions. 

But this by no means represents the sum total of his activity 
during this period. The Mathematical papers communicated 
in 1813 and the following years to the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, were soon supplemented by papers on Chemistry, many 
of which ap nn in the Kdinburgh Philosophical Journal 
about 1819. In 1820 physical science was added to chemical 
science, and Herschel broke ground in his many researches 
on optical questions by a paper in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions on the action of crystallized bodies in homogeneous 
light; while, with astonishing versatility, in 1824 he had 
sufficiently mastered the subject of electricity to deliver the 
Bakerian Lecture before the Royal Society on the motion 
produced in fluid conductors when transmitting the electric 
current. We note these incidents merely to show Herschel’s 
many-sidedness in his scientific work, not by any means to 
exhaust its list; for thismany pages in the Royal Society's 
Index of Scientific Papers would have to be quoted. There 
is one item of what may be termed his miscellaneous work 
to which we must specially refer. In 1822 we find him inves- 
tigating the spectra of colored flames, and these researches 
were carried on, at intervals at all events, till 1827, when he 
wrote, The colors thus contributed by different objects to 
flame afford in many cases a ready and neat way of detecting 
extremely minute quantities of them.” Here we find spec- 
trum analysis almost stated in terms, and yet, although Her- 
schel, Brewster, and Fox Talbot were on the track of the 
most brilliant discovery of our age, the clue was lost and 
little came of their labors. It is one thing to make observa- 
tions, and another to plan and conduct researches in a per- 
fectly untrodden field ; and itis no disparagement of Herschel 
to make this remark in connexion with his experiments on 
spectrum analysis, for although he would certainly, as a re- 
sult of these experiments, have anticipated Kirchhoft and 
Bunsen, if he had been gifted with that kind of genius which 
dominates the mind of the discoverer, his mind was intent 
upon a great project which he did not delay to put into ex- 
ecution. This was nothing less than an endeavor to do for 
the Southern heavens that which his father and himself had 
done for the Northern ones. This project he carried into ex- 
ecution in the year 1834, by taking his celebrated 181g inch 
reflector, of 20 feet focal length, made by himself, and a 
smaller refractor, to the Cape of Good Hope, and erecting his 
observatory at Feldhausen, near Table Bay. Here for four 
years of self-imposed exile his industry was simply unparal- 
leled. It requires an intimate acquaintance with the work- 
ing of large reflecting telescopes of the construction adopted 
by Sir John Herschel to appreciate the tremendous labor and 
patience involved in the work he had set himself to do. 
Those who have only seen astronomical observations carried 
on in an cbservatory where for the most part equatorially 
mounted refractors, with observing chairs allowing the utmost 
ease to the observers, are employed, can form no idea of the 
extreme discomfort of him who is perched high up, on a 
small stage, standing for the most part in the open air; yet 
this was Herschel’s self-imposed duty, not only in his Cape 
observations, but in the earlier work to which we have before 
referred, Such was his industry that he by no means con- 








and “nightwork” generally. Some of the most beautiful 
drawings of sun spots that we possess are to be found in the 
volume in which his work is recorded, entitled “ Results of 
Astronomical Observations made during 1834-38 at the Cape 
of Good Hope, being the Completion of a Telescopic Survey 
of the whole Surface of the Visible Heavens, commenced in 
1825 ;’ a volume, let us add, which was published partly at 
the expense of the Duke of Northumberland. In addition 
to all the new knowledge of old nebulw, and descriptions of 
those he had discovered in the Southern hemisphere, Sir John 
Herschel took advantage of the position at the Cape to de- 
lineat» the magnificent nebule of Orion, as well as that sur- 
rounding » Argus, and to determine the places of all the in- 
cluded stars visible in his large instrument. The fidelity of 
these drawings is something wonderful. 

We may fitly complete our notice of Sir John Herschel’s 
work by referring to the two catalogues which within the 


are brought together all the observations of Messier, his 
father, himself, Lord Rosse, Lassell, Bond, «and others; the 
other a seventh catalogue of double stars, completing the 
former lists presented to the Royal Astronomical Society 
during the years 1827-37. 

So much in brief for Herschel’s observational and expe- 


gent. Immediately after taking his degree, in 1813, he 
commenced writing on mathematical subjects, and after- 
wards these were changed for physical studies. In the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal and in various encyclopedias 
articles of unsurpassed excellence and clearness are to be 
found from his fertile pen, for instance, his articles on 
Meteorology, Physical Geography, and the ‘Telescope, which 
have been reprinted in a separate ferm. Some of this 
work appeared before he went to the Cape, ds also his 
Preliminary Discourse on Natural Philosophy and_ his 
Treatise on Astronomy. In all these there is evidence of 
Herschel’s great power as a writer, and of his appreciation 
of the importance of natural knowledge in itself; while his 
thorough acquaintance with the position of England with 
regard to science may probably have had something to do 
with the fertility of his pen. For instance, in his Treatise 
on Sound he writes :—‘ In England whole branches of Con- 
tinental discovery are unstudied, and indeed almost unknown 
even by name. It is vain to conceal the melancholy truth. 
We are fast dropping behind.” This charge, we grieve to 
say, still holds good, because our Governments, existing as 
they do for political reasons, care little for the cultivation 
of science as a means of national advancement. This con- 
sideration gives additional value to another class of Her- 
schel’s writings—writings which have endeared his name 
to tens of thousands and made it a household word, and 
have been a powerful engine of instruction and a valuable 
incentive to scientific study. 

There are many kinds of popular scientific writing. In 
one we find a full knowledge and complete grasp of the 
subject associated with a power of manipulating language 
and a vein of poetry, the greatest charm of all being the 
perfect suppression of the writer. The field of nature ex- 
plored alone meets the eye, and one reads on as if under a 
spell; there is nothing to cloud the scene. In another kind 
we have large knowledge and almost equal fluency, but the 
poetry runs riot into sensationalism, and nature is studied 
under difticulties—the author, the showman, is everywhere. 


An yet another kind we find power of writing and some know- | 


ledge ; but here the harvest is not for the reader, but for the 
in order that his inaccuracies may escape detection by the 
majority of his readers. We cannot pursue this analysis fur- 


were supreme in the highest class. And, with all his con- 
sciousness of intellectual powers, he was never tempted into 
the weak vanity of scepticism. Very lately he observed of a 


had only recognised a Creator, he would have made one of 
the greatest discoveries of science. 

Herschel’s latest scientific publication was his “ Outlines of 
Astronomy,” first published in 1849, a work which would 
have almost if not quite sufficed to make the reputation of 
any ordinary man; it has already run through several edi- 
tions, and has been translated into several languages, Chinese 
among the number. The last publication which bears his 
name was the fruit of that vigorous old age which sought 
recreation in change of occupation ; and it is characteristic 
alike of the versatility of Herschel’s geniusand of the immor- 
tal interest of the Homeric poems that his final volume should 
have been a translation of the Iliad into English hexameters. 
Sir John Herschel had long been accustomed to charm his 
friends by sparkling vers de societe, and in his leisure hours he 
would divert himself with indulging in the composition of 
Latin verse. . 

It is some consolation to know that the great man at whose 
labors we have rapidly glanced died full of honors in a ripe 
old age. Too often the merits of an English man of science 
are for the first time recognised when he has gone from 
among us. This was by no means Herschel’s case. His sci- 
entific labors received the highest honors which the Royal 
Society, the Paris Academy of Sciences, and the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society can bestow. A baronetcy was conferred 
upon him on his return from the Cape, where, let us add, all 
his observations were made at his own expense. St. John’s 
Col'ege conferred upon him the first of its Honorary Fellow- 
ships; Oxford granted him her D.C.L.; and Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, claimed him as its Rector. But he was never 
President of the Royal Society or of the British Association. 

The distinguishing feature of his character was the quality 
which we can best describe by a very trite but ‘expressive 
appellation, simplicity. The pride of intellect and the vanity 
of cleverness—qualities different in themselves, though often 
confounded—were equally absent from his nature, while that 
self-reliance which is their better counterpart never failed to 
assert itself. The womanly jealousies and partizanships 
which too often discredit the career of philosophers were 
abhorrent to his nature, while in the scramble for titular 
distinctions his form could never be descried. His spirits 
were those of a boy, happy not only in the enjoyment of 
life but in the consciousness of being able to give the 
highest pleasure to others, while his sympathy was ever 
ready and ever judicious. We may give a characteristic 


fined himself to his “sweepings,” double star observations, | 


| The lady whom Sir John 


last two years he has presented to the Royal and Royal | 
Astronomical Societies—one of all known nebula, in which | 


rimental work. As a scientific writer he was equally dili- | 


writer, who therefore hesitates not to spice his articles highly, | 


ther ; suffice it to say that Herschel’s more popular writings | 


well-known work upon the origin of species, that, if its author | 


value and dignity of scientific work that the remains of 
Sir John Herschel should rest in Westminster Abbey, close 
to the grave of Newton. Of his private life in his beauti- 
| ful home of Collingwood, at Hawkhurst, in the rich Weald 
of Kent, we should have much to say if we could bring 
| ourselves to expose to the public gaze the interior of a 
household singular for the unbroken aflection which united 
‘all its members, the earnestness and purity of its aims, the 
‘talent, the taste, and the cefulness of all its pursuits. 
erschel made the partner of his 
life was in every way worthy of him, with «an intellect to 
| apprehend his deepest studies, a self-forgetting devotion to 
lease every labor, a beauty and gentleness which lightened 
|the philosopher's study with all the charms of graceful 


selected The children who grew up under such auspices 





reflected the virtues and abilities of their parents, while in 
Alexander Herschel we find the third generation of a 
| family of science.—Saturday Revici. 


—_>-—_ 
THE BALANCE OF POWER. 


Mr. Montagu Burrows, the Chichele Professor at Oxford, 
has been lecturing on the history and meaning of the inter- 
national principle known as the “ Balance of Power ;” and as 
the subject is one on which very vague ideas prevail, it is 
worth while to summarise some of the broad features of 
the case. The Professor is not disposed to treat the Balance 
of Power as an exploded and obsolete doctrine. He is of 
opinion that, as far as the tendency to disparage it is worthy 
of any consideration, it proceeds partly from the doctrine 
having been defended too much as a dry point of interna- 
tional law, and partly from a habit of regarding its abuses so 
intently as to lose sight of the inherent principle, which, 
however, remains unchanged. The Balance of Power is too 
often regarded as a mere invention or artificial system of a 
particular period ; whereas, human nature being really the 
same inall ages, the doctrine is a necessary and fundamental 
principle in any community of States. A particular mode of 
applying the principle may have passed away, but the prin- 
ciple itself is far from deserving the odium attaching to the 
name. 

Professor Burrows traces the development of the principle 
to the Middle Ages. It was not, however, till the Reforma- 
tion that Europe presented the condition necessary for the 
definite structure of a Balance of Power, which even then took 
two centuries to find a place in a great treaty. During these 
two centuries the nations of Western and Central Europe 
were gradually settling their relations to one another on the 
principle that no one of them should overbalance the rest. 
An important part was played by Charles V. and Philip II. 
in forcing this question to the front; by France, the German 
Protestant States,and the Dutch, in successively takinz up 
the quarrel ; by the Turks, in distracting the attention of the 
Empire; and by England, in preventing the alliance of 
France and Spain. To Elizabeth the lecturer assigns the 
| glory of 1educing the theory of balance to a practical form, 
}and leaving Europe at her death a mass of independent and 
|yet connected States, the Eastern States forming a balance 
_of their own, very slightly connected as yet with the West. 

The seventeenth century opened with Sully’s celebrated 
scheme, which gave rise to the French policy of Richelieu. 
| The Thirty Years’ War was a struggle to give authoritative 
{sanction to the Balance of Power, which was virtually ac- 
|comapaiaieed in 1648 by the Treaty of Westphalia. 'The poli- 
tical necessities and the religions differences of nations had 
jthus at last produced equilibrium, The rights of smaller 
States were now placed under the guarantee of the larger, 
and a sort of European police was formed. 

The evil consequences of the withdrawal of England, un- 
ider the Stuarts, from Continental affairs were soon revealed. 





} 
{ 


| The subsequent struggle against Louis XTV. is attributed by 
| Mr. Burrows mainly to this circumstance ; while the part 
| taken by Great Britain under William ITT. and Anne, was, 
in his opinion, not only as beneficial to the British people as 
/the similar course pursued by Elizabeth, but had a_ still 
| greater effect in the definite settlemeat of Europe. At the 
Peace of Utrecht, the Balance of Power was formally in- 
troduced into the treaty as a fundamenta: principle. The 
nations which took part in that treaty were prosperous or un- 
fortunate almost exactly in proportion as they had evinced 
public spirit in the struggle which it brought to a close. 

The eighteenth century opened with two nations demand- 
ing to be brought into the gencral system of Europe. Rus- 
sia and Prussia had risen on the decay of Sweden, Poland, 
and Turkey, and through the genius of two remarkable 
men. The adjustment of their place was the cause of the 
wars which, after the long repose given by the Peace 
of Utrecht, and before the French Revolution, disturbed 
the world. Again, it was Great Britain alone which 
(however much the influence of Hanoverian interests upon 
its politics may be criticised) made any pretence of acting un- 
| selfishly, and she accordingly rose to the headship of Europe. 

On the other hand, it was her second withdrawal from her 
rightful position along with France which permitted the 
greatest abuse of the doctrine of Balance of Power which 
had yet taken place—the partition of Poland. The subse- 
quent breaches of international morality which have occurred 
in Europe are traced by Mr. Burrows from this as their foun- 
tain head; while “the cant” which had been displayed on 
that occasion, the abuse of the doctrine involved in appor- 
tioning to different States at general treaties slices of terri- 
tory in order to preserve the equilibrium, and the error of 
meddling with the internal affairs of other States on this 
plea, were only the necessary evils attaching to the practical 
working of all institutions, however admirable in themselves. 
On the other hand, he instances the coalition of Europe 
against the first Napoleon as the last and crowning example 
of European action on the principle of balance, and the con- 
sequences may be studied in the subsequent history of the 
nations concerned. The various applications of the princi- 
ple in some of the minor cases which had since arisen, and 
its notorious neglect in others, are named by Mr. Burrows 
| without comment, and the obligations of Great Britain as- 
serted to be no less cogent than at any former period; while 
| the rise of new Powers and the shifting of the balance among 
, the old, call not so much for increased vigilance as for the 
/most determined reassertion of a principle which is in great 
| danger of being put out of sight through modern selfishness 
| and sophistry. 

Finally, Mr. Burrows sums up the main facts of European 





instance of this quality. If anything @ priori might have | history as forming an unanswerable argument for dealing 
been thought alien from Herschel’s pursuits it would have | with points of dispute through a common council of the na- 
been the rifle movement, and yet he mainly incited a rural | tions, and not by the independent and interested judgment of 
district to organise its corps by standing up in the big | eacb,and foreach nation being prepared to support the gene- 
room of a country inn, and telling his neighbors—at that |ral verdict by arms if nececsary. He also quotes a passage 
time much excited by the insolence of Napoleon's colonels | from each of the latest and best writers on International Law 








—that if we were invaded we must fight like wild cats. | of Germany, France, the United States, and England respec- 
It is a welcome indication of the growing feeling of the tively, in which the doctrine of the Balance of Power is un- 
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THE ALBION 





equivocally asserted to beas much an integra! part of the Law| J 
ot Nations as it ever was at any period—a matter “not only | as things are at present constituted—and we can see no reason 
of utility, but of necessity, based not only upon eternal prin-| whatever for supposing that any material change is likely to 


— of public justice, but on the commonest instincts of 
self-preservation.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


—_—--> 
THROUGH LIFE. 
We slight the gifts that every season bears, 
And let them fall unheeded from our grasp, 


In our great eagerness to reach and clasp 
The promised treasure of the coming years ; 





Or else we mourn some great good passed away, 
And, in the shadow of our grief shut in, 
Refuse the lesser good we yet might win, 

The offered peace and gladness of to-day. 


So through the chambers of our life we pass, 

And leave them one by one, and never stay, 
Not knowing how much pleasantness there was 
In each, until the clos'ng of the door 

Has sounded through the house, and died away, 
And in our hearts we sigh, “ For evermore.” 

—C hambers’s Journal. 
———> _——_ 
LOVE OF CHILDREN. 

Lord Palmerston produced much scandal and a good deal 
of amusement by promulgating the heretical theory that all 
people are born good. Without discussing the theological 
bearings of this doctrine, we may at least say that it will 
hardly bear inspection from a scientific point of view. Ru- 
dimentary vices are as conspicuous in little children as rudi- 
mentary virtues. Let anybody observe candidly a child of 
two or three years old. There is scarcely any defect which 
it would not be possible for an unprejudiced person to dis- 
cover. Sucha child may be benevolent, courageous, and 
conscientious according to its little rights. But certainly itis 
also very apt to be sensual, selfish, and spiteful, and to show 
these qualities with a frankness which generally disappears 
in later life. Itis greedy without blushing; it will appro- 
priate the belongings of its little brothers and sisters with the 
utmost coolness; and it will tell lies as soon as it begins to 
discover what is the use of language. Painters generally 
please themselves by portraying infant saints and martyrs; 
but, if they were anxious to indulge in realistic representa- 
tions, they would have no trouble in finding models for infant 
Judases, Cains, or Sapphiras. We generally excuse the mis- 
deeds on the ground that our infant darlings know no better; 
but, if we insisted upon strict impartiality, the same argu- 
ment would take all the merits out of their virtues. Children, 
indeed, sometimes develop the failings of an advanced civili- 
zation with a precocity which is rather amusing. Thackeray, 
than whom nobody was a greater lover of children, some- 
where relates an instructive anecdote. ILalf-a-dozen children 
are playing with a puppy, and manufacturing mud-pies. To 
them enters a companion, and exclaims, “ Mary Jane, your 
sisterhas founda penny!” Straightway the puppy is put 
down as if it were so much dross, the mud-pies were aban- 
doned, and the little band of courtiers gathers round the in- 
fant millionaire and accompanies her to the apple-stall. Were 
not these infants in course of preparation—if only the Fates 
were propitious—to appear in some future Book of Snobs ? 

In spite of all which, we may safely return to the proposi- 
tion that, whatever logical justification may or may not be 
discovered, a love of small children_is a very great test of a 
really amiable character. People who confess to a certain 
sympathy with Herod may produce a considerable body of 
argument in defence of their infanticidal propensities ; but 
we cannot admit that they are in the right of the question. 
The doctrine, in fact, which lies atthe base of their reasoning 
may be easily met. We have, in fact, been arguing on the 
hypothesis that we ought to love the most virtuous people the 
best. If that theory be admitted without qualification, it 
would be very hard to make out a case on behalf of infants. 
We need not, however, look twice to discover the fallacy of 
the argument. It was by assuming the trath of this proposi- 
tion that certain philosophers of the last century discovered 
that the family affections ought to be put down as anti-social. 
Why, they inquired, should we love our brother merely be- 
cause he happens to be the son of our father and n-other, 


though he may be an unmitigated scamp ? The consequences | 


of admitting this doctrine are obvious. We should all prefer 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Prime Minister, and the 
Lord Chancellor, who, as need hardly be argued, must be the 
most perfect specimens of er extant, to any of our 
own relations. No family could hold together if a father 
were always more occupied with the prosperity of those 
officials than with the welfare of his children. The parental 
instinct, which in its unattached form is the basis of a love 
of children in general, is to be encouraged, not because it is 
reasonable, but because it is the most essential of all instincts 
to a healthy condition of society. A philoprogenitive race 
will, on the whole, bring up the best generation of successors, 
and philoprogenitiveness implies that general taste for all in- 
fants which to bachelors and cynical persons generally some- 
times appears decidedly anomalous. Admitting the propriety 
of the feeling as society is at present constituted, perhaps we 
may be allowed an occasional passing regret that boys are 
not differently managed. Mr. Darwin speculates upon the 
consequences which would ensue if human societies were 
arranged on the plan of beehives. In that case, he thinks it 
probable that fratricide would be considered as a virtue. 
When such Utopian theories are under discussion, we may 
ask whether it would not have been as well if the dreams of 
these philosophers had been carried out, and each nation pro- 
vided with a common nursery. When one looks upon a baby 
in a purely philosophical spirit ; when one considers the very 
minute indications of reasoning faculty of which it is cap- 
able; when one proceeds to remark the ecstacies which 
mothers, aunts, and women in general are accustemed to 
testify on some vague imitation of reasonable behavior, one 
cannot repress &@ momentary regret tnat so much good af- 
fection should be discharged upon an insensible object. Is 
it, one asks with some surprise, a subject for legitimate ex- 
ultation that a minute fragment of humanity should have 
learnt the lesson which thousands of millions of human 
beings have learnt before it, and be just able to stick two 
syllables together? or is the fact that an infant is gradually 
learning to exercise some sort of control over the motions of 
its limbs to be regarded by sensible people in the light of an un- 
precedented phenomenon ? Surely there are people enough in 
the world who, if weighed in any sensible balance, are at 
least as deserving of affection and would be infinitely more 
capable of appreciating and returning it. But we feel the 
danger of pursuing this vein of thought. We have§no desire 
to shock prosaic persons without necessity, and we therefore 





freely avow, as our profound and immovable opinion, that, 


| take place within any conceivable period—motkers ought to 
| love their children. Indeed, we go further; we admit that a 
| man is the better in proportion as he retains certain femi- 
| nine instincts and has something of his mother in his char-| 
jacter; and, that being so, we will venture to argue thata 
| love of children is generally a harmless andeven a laudable 
|instinct. Carried to excess, it is perhaps rather inconsistent 
with patriotism and cosmopolitanism, and we observe that 
universal philanthropists—who, of course, are the best of 
men—are apt to be slightly callous upon this point. But for | 
| the mass of mankind we have no hesitation in admitting that | 
those who love children the most must be reckoned amongst 
the most exemplary of the species—Saturday Revieie. 








——+ 

| 

NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

| Nothing is easier, if we are not very particular about the 


; accuracy of our judgment, than to judge; and this holds good 
with respect to nations no less th:.n individuals. There is a 
tempting facihty in provicing oneself, so to speak, wit a 
set of little mental pigeon-holes, in which we can stow away, 
neatly ticketed, our opinions concerning the several branches 
of the great human family. We can pull out at pleasure the 
puppet that represents, say a Russian, and make him dance in 
most approved Muscovite fashion. There can be no mis- 
take, for is he not a Russian, and have we not had him in our 
catalogue, duly classed and numbered, for many a day? So 
with ovr nearer neighbors, the French. We know all about 
the French. A Frenchman, as everybody is aware, is a be- 
ing light of heart and “— of spine, a sort of human but- 
terfly, gay, polite, and I am afraid frivolous, all bows and 
grins, and good-humor. An Englishman, ah! he comes out 
of quite another sized pigeon-hole, and capers to a different 
and less lively tune. He is a grotesque and eccentric per- 
sonage, who invariably realises enormous fortunes by export- 
ing little penknives, who drinks raw rum, suffers from spleen, 
and has red whiskers of fabulous proportions. His wite and 
daughters still, in defiance of the tyranny of fashion, wear 
green veils and preposterous bonnets of Dunstable straw, and 
have front-teeth of alarming length and prominence. 

The truth, often unwelcome, is, that a clear and sharp dis- 
tinction between the qualities of different nations is from its 
nature hopeless. Wecannot draw a hard and fast line that 
shall rigidly separate, like a well-defined frontier, the charac- 
teristics of one group of nations from those of another. Black 
men and white, red men and brown, have so much in com- 
mon that the points of resemblance very much out-number 
those of contrast. Not only were there heroes before Aga- 
memnon, but in far-away parts of the earth, and among races 
reputed barbarous, no doubt there existed in Homer's days of 
old as much valor, wisdom, and merciful self-restraint, as did 
honor to the bravest and the wisest in the memorable leaguer 
before Troy. Still we are not all alike, not stamped with the 
wearisome uniformity of so many newly-minted shillings. 
Men and women are really as various as the coins in some 
numismatist’s collection, where in the same drawers lie the 
antique doubloon, the “broad piece,” so many pieces of 
which buccaneering Drake brought home to Plymouth, and 
the glossy napoleon, where the Spanish gold ounce, or the 
massive mohur of Mogul coinage, jostles the oblong gold itze- 
bues of Japan, or the queer white platinum eagles, worth 
ever so many roubles apiece, which bear the stamp of the 
Czar Nicholas. There are subtle distinctions, worth remem- 
bering, between the inhabitants of different provinces. There 
are more salient features in the national character of those 
whom alien speech and creed, whom seas and mountains, 
keep asunder. 

There is one great difficulty which perpetually starts up in 
our path when we would take stock, as it were, honestly and 
fairly, of what belongs to our neighbors. The new-comer, 
whose sense of the difference between what he has left and 
what he has found is relatively very much keener than that 
of the old resident, is of necessity obliged to rely on meagre 
evidence. The old joke of the English rao A at Lille, 
who, seeing a red-haired girl from the Hotel de la Poste come 
forth with lantern and a feed of oats for his horses, forth- 
with pencilled down in his note-book that all the women of 
Lille had red hair, conveyed, at any rate, a half-truth. Jones 
has a capital dinner at a mountain inn somewhere in Tyrol ; 
his bill is low; the Fraulein kisses his hand in acknowledg- 
ment of the splendid largesse of a zwanziger; the comely, 
kind-eyed landlady helps him to buckle on his knapsack ; the 
hearty, bluff landlord walks half an hour beside him, over the 
uplands, to guide him into the right road; and ever after 
Jones will swear to all Little Pedlington that all Germans, 
and more especially Tyrolers, are angels. But what says Ro- 
binson when he gets back to Stoke Pogis? His experiences 
have not, perhaps, been so agreeable as those of his brother, 
who went further afield. It is true, no doubt, that Robinson 
was scandalously cheated—of one franc nine sous—at that 
villanous French refreshment room at the Sansnom Junc- 
tion. The waiter was a rogue, the dame du comptoir not 
| guiltless, and the sworn interpreter conveniently deaf to the 
| complaint of the Briton. But still, my dear Robinson, four- 
teenpence-half-penny was no such miglity loss, and you need 
scarcely include the whole Gallic race in one sweeping con- 
demnation as confounded cheats because of that peccadillo on 
the part of a licensed libertine in a white apron. 

But the first delightful impressions after a neophyte’s 
plunge into foreign parts, the early bloom on the peach, the 
dew on the rosebud, can never be replaced. It is that which 
makes Calais so deliciously French ; Calais advisedly, for the 
ill-fated voyager, who first sets foot on continental earth at 
Boulogne, will never have photographed on his memory the 
same picture of French provincial life. Thackeray was right 
when he said that a man who wished to understand France 
should come to Calais in a yacht, stay for a day, and then go 
away forever. The ephemeral sightseer should be an edu- 
cated man, of course, well up in his Sterne, able to pass a 
| competitive examination as to the meek Franciscan monk, 
and Lafleur, and the ever-ready snuff-box of the Sentimental 
One. He should know all about King Edward and Queen 
| Philippa, and the picturesque hostages in clean white shirts, 
with halters round their aldermanic necks, who figure the 
most conspicuously in the local annals. He ought, also, to be 
| tolerably well grounded in the statistics of French rural life, 
| to be aware that the gentleman in a green coat, with a white 
| umbrella and a straw hat, and the tiniest snipping of red rib- 
| bon at his button-hole, is a landed proprietor, mayor of his 
| village, and member of the general council, while Jean and 
| Pierre, whistling as they load the cart, are not hired laborers 
—for look at the black velvet hunting-caps they wear, and 
the gold watch which one of them produces from beneath 
his blouse—but the sons of a farmer as rich as many who, in 
England, ride to hounds, and enter a horse far the Welter 











Stakes. Those are genuine laborers yonder in the sabots, and 
with blouses not so clean, and the fishermen, with gold rings 
in their ears, and long boots, sodden with sea-water, and the 
stout young woman, in the round-eared cap and the purple 
woollen stockings, and the postilion, limping in stiff boots, 
with rusty spurs and jacket, heavy with worsted fringe and 
crimson tassels—all these are poor enough, and, should they 
be ill to-morrow, have little but the hospital to break their 
fall into the abyss of want. 

et this is not what Englishmen call France, not what the 
gentlemen from the United States—and still more the ladies 
—call France; not what contents the dandy, wrapped in sa- 
bles, and sweeping swiftly down by express from St. Peters- 
burg, or the ardent-eyed Brazilian who jumps from the 
steamer’s gangway on the pier at Havre, as eager to squander 
the heavy lump of dollars he has brought with him, as ever 
was one of the pirate sailors, whom Bishop Dampier tells us 
about, to fling away the ill-gotten cash made by shearing the 
Dons of their golden fleece. Paris has been pronounced, on 
high authority, to be France. But Paris cannot be taken in 
and possessed at a glance as smaller places can, and it is, or, 
alas! was, besides by far too cosmopolitan tc offer those 
strongly marked national features, which the eye of a new 
acquaintance catches so readily. Teo much friction is certain 
to smooth away those salient corners and sharp angles of the 
popular character. It is in remote regions and nooks diffi- 
cult of access that the finest specimens are to be found. In 
hilly districts, for instance, not as yet overrun by the inva- 
ding army of tourists, the natives will commonly be found to 
be intensely national. How very High-Dutch, by way of an 
example, is the sunburnt peasant of the Bavarian highlands, 
while in the more unfrequented cantons of Switzerlaid there 
are actually Swiss who might be esteemed worthy country- 
men of the mythic Tell and the real Melcthal, bluff dalesmen 
utterly unlike the population of waiters and voituriers whom 
hasty travellers are prone to consider as representative Hel- 
vetians. Locomotion, in fact, the hurried, general, and indis- 
criminate rushing in shoals, wherever the steam-horse can 
whirl along, is an unsparing leveller of the old landmarks. 
Manners and customs, wants and prices, very soon become 
assimilated to some uniform standard. There was no doubt 
a time, not so very far distant, when the diflerences between 
nations were more perceptible than they now are. Thus the 
Frenchman of Shakspeare is very much the same as the 
Frenchman of Hogarth, as the lean, keen-featured, mercurial 
Gaul, easily irritated, as easily appeased, of whom we used-to 
see so much in old caricatures. There was something lova- 
ble in that obsolete Frenchman of the eighteenth century, 
something of chivalry withal, a faint suggestion of Don 
Quixote naturalised on the banks of the Seine, and with a 
most un-Castilian taste for dancing and fiddling. Now and 
then, but very seldom, we may still chance upon a survivor 
of this extinct generation, some spare little man, with a grey 
head and a long chin, who smirks and bows as if he were 
some Gallic Rip Van Winkle, newly awakened from a slum 
ber that began when Louis the Fifteenth was king. So, also, 
with the accepted type of our own insular character. John 
Bull, with his top boots and flapped pockets, his sturdy self- 
conceit and his indomitable obstinacy, was probably no such 
very extravagant conception when Gilray’s pencil was in sa 
vage activity. Minor copies of the great original might be 
seen in the boxes of every tavern, or making their way with 
square-toed tread along the greasy pavement of London 
streets. It was a time when we were blatantly and boastfully 
patriotic ; the period of broad-brimmed, low-crowned hats, of 
beef, punch, and a sort of practical pharisaism which made 
us incessantly congratulate ourselves that we were not as the 
benighted foreigners were. 

Thrift is so much of an heir-loom with some nations, and a 
prudent propensity to save is so intimately interwoven in their 
natures, that on this point, at any rate, there appears to be a 
radical difference between them and their neighbors. Perhaps 
of all races the most thrifty, employing the word in its true 
sense, are the Chinese and the Hindoos. Thrift isa word of 
very wide interpretation. It does not mean, as the root prin 
ciple and guiding star of those whose beacon it is, mere stoical 
abnegation of the good things of life. The essence of true 
thrift is to make the most out of such material as comes to 
hand ; to waste nothing, to toss away nothing, not to neglect 
what might be valuable adjuncts to the essentials of our sus- 
tenance, to be careful, thoughtful managers of whatever we 
have to manage. The two great Eastern races are our mas- 
ters in this respect. They have so very many mouths to feed, 
that they must husband all their resources. Every spoonful 
of rice, whether produced by the garden culture of China, or 
by the ruder tillage of India, is eagerly snatched at; every 
onion, every gourd, is pressed into the service of man. In- 
stead of bird’s-nesting, the urchins of the hamlet catch small 
fish, or gather roots and berries. The large and constant de- 
mand for food stimulates its supply to the highest pitch 
Waste and lavishness, except on the occasion of a wedding- 
feast or of some red letter day in the Buddhist or Brahmin- 
ical calendar, are unknown. To a Hindoo audience in parti- 
cular, the parable of Dives and Lazarus would not come 
home as an illustration of familiar every-day life. The rich 
man of their experience does not care to fare sumptuously 
every day. He may be, and probably is, a mighty merchant 
prince and colossal money-lender, THis villa at Garden Reach, 
or his mansion in Benares, very likely swarms with miscella- 
neous dependants, and the costliest London-made furniture 
may encumber his ill-arranged saloons. Yet this Baboo, who 
annually defrauds the Indian income-tax collectors to an ex- 
tent which surpasses all the evasions of the British shuffler, 
and whose whim it sometimes is to offer to the upper ten 
hundred of local European society balls of unparalleled splen 
dor, is anything but self-indulgent. Those who partake of 
his grandiose hospitality seldom care to think, in the midst of 
those floods of iced champagne, and tables piled with evegr 
dainty, how very sparely and plainly their entertainer is Gon 
tented to subsist. A handful of rice, and a few yards of cot 
ton cloth, are his simple requirements in the way of food and 
raiment. His poorest servants and hangers-on are as ¢elicately 
nourished as he, their master and lord. They have pulse and 
vegetable curry, a little oil wherewith to anoint themselves, 
a little ghee and a pinch of salt, and so has the founder of 
the feast. The Dives of Bengal lives almost as_temperately 
as an anchorite. The Pole is a born prodigal. Thrift, in his 
eyes, is something ignoble, and saving a mark of meanness 
He will feast and glitter to-day, at the risk of laying up for 
himself a succession of hungry and miserable moyrows. But 
then he has hope. That bright illusive residuum at the bot 
tom of Pandora’s box of horrors has been thoroughly domi 
ciled in poor Poland. The whole gifte@ nation, so clever 
and so indojent, so winning of manner, and so unstable of 
purpase, seems always possessed by a Micawberish fancy that. 
something delightful is about toturn up. Never mind mort 
gages and debt, never mind the bad husbardry that keeps the 





soil sterile, or the lack of forethought which fills the pastures 
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with stunted cattle and raw-boned, ragged sheep; what mat-|manners. It is quite as reasonable to expect a lady to be | navigation was open, great steamers crowded with passengers, 
ter if the peasant be over head and ears in the books of the | content with the society of the housemaids of the neighbor- | gay with flags, noisy with bands, went up and down, stop- 
Jewish brandy-seller, and if every roof be ruinous and every | hood, as to expect a cook or housemaid to be content with | ping for a few minutes as they passed, and drawing the idle 
tield weed-grown. Something issure tohappen. A salt mine | intercourse with the mistress and the rest of the family she | population to the wharf to see who came or went, or what 
will be found, perhaps, or a factory will be built, or a war serves. There is no real enjoyment of society except under , news might be gathered ; and twice a week all the year there 


will come that will clear off old scores, and fill our purses in | 
some inexplicably convenient way; so let us have out the 
crazy old carriage, and the shaggy, half-broken horses, and 
drive along the sandy roads to somebody’s chateau, that we 
nay dine, and dance, and conjure dull care away by the po- 
tent charms of generous Hungarian wine, and the wild Mag- 
yar waltz. The Poland of our day must be in some respects 
very like the Ireland of the Edgeworths. 

Perhaps the heavy Dutchman, the genuine, pipe-smoking, 
ponderous Hollander, so slow of speech and of thought, so 
voluminously attired, and with such a taste for vegetating 
among the flowers, and wooden lions, and gaudily painted 
summer-houses of the garden on the bank of aslugyish canal, 
may once have existed elsewhere than in the imagination of 
satirical novelists. But we cannot find him in the flesh, if we 
scour the Netherlands from Flushing to the remotest hamlet 
of Friesland. He and his gorgeous tulips, his fat frouw, and 
his plump ard silent daughters, have passed away like a Cull 
dream, and tae Dutchmen and Dutchwomen of the present 
day appear to an unprejudiced eye to be as lively, active, and 
well-proportioned a race as any in Europe. There are changes 
elsewhere. Disgusted tourists return from Ireland, grumbling 
at the absence of that picturesque poverty and wild spirit of 
fun that they bad gone prepared for. Paddy, they complain, 
is not the tattered jester they expected him to turnout. Com- 
fort, it seems, spoils the sparkle of the Celtic wit, and even 
the carmen of Dublin have lost the traditionary art of keeping 
a strange fare ina roarof laughter by their powers of re- 
partee. It is possible, in these degenerate days, to travel 
through Clare or Kerry without being much more amused 
than if the jaunt were made in Suffolk or Lancashire. The 
native drollery of the people is fast becoming a tradition, be- 
longing to the barbarous old times that have now happily 
passed away. 

lt is not only to the west of St. George’s Channel that 
freedom and material prosperity prove capable, among other 
results, of sobering the exuberant spirits of a people. “No one 
who knew Italy in the former epoch of division and misrule, 
could fail to be struck with the change that has come over 
the popular temper since then. The old-world Italian, the 
cringing, merry, affectionate fellow with whom you could 
never be seriously angry, be his shortcomings what they 
might, is likely soon to be as extinct asthe dodo. His was 
not by any means a high standard ot moral worth, but his 
good-nature was so genuine, and his pantomime so eloquent, 
that you loved him even when he cheated you. His faults, 
you felt, wece those which were in a manner forced upon him 

y the abuses of the bad government under which he was 
reared. When every official, from the judge on the bench 
to the pettiest agent of the prince’s little custom-house, was 
openly and notoriously venal, when small tyranny and vexa- 
tious restrictions made up the whole theory of government, 
and no business went on without bribes, and fines, and filat- 
tery, and extortion, it was not wonderful that poor Beppo 
should try a little trickery on_his own account sometimes. 
All that is altered now, and Italy is united and free, and 
moderately thriving, but her children are perhaps not so 
kind or so polished as when the long columns of white-coated 
Austrians used to raise the dust along the Emilian Way, and 
when every day or two of travel brought the pilgrim face to 
face with the striped posts that indicate 1 a new frontier, and 
° + od host of doganieri and policemen.—All the Year 
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THE SOCIAL DEMANDS OF SERVANTS. 


The suppressed axiom, not any longer of English politics, 
but of English society, is that the life of the lower strata has 
its proper explanation and true significance only in a com- 
pletely elastic adaptation to the needs of the upper. Yet 
there is nothing in itself in the least unreasonable—quite the 
reverse—in the growing feeling of domestic servants that as 
they give up their own natural sets of friends and acquaint- 
ances to follow their employer, they may at least insist that 
they will not go where it is impossible to obtain a substitute 
of some sort close enough to their adopted home to avail 
themselves of it during the few hours or days of holiday at 
their disposal. The vexation which those who need servants 
feel at this new limitation on their movements is of course 
natural, but there jis no room for surprise. There is no in- 
trinsic fitness of things in the great ease with which money 
has happened for a long time to command not merely the as- 
sistance of others for services which we dislike to be com- 
pelled to render to ourselves, but to command that assistance 
even under conditions which separate those who give it en- 
tirely from their own natural society, from their friends and 
equals. If we only consider the matter, the legitimate sub- 
jeci for surprise is rather the other way, that for so small a 
remuneration, not usually amounting altogether—even in- 
cluding the more comfortable style of living which servants 
usually secure—to much beyond the wages of a skilful fac- 
tory-girl, young women should be willing to give up their in- | 
dependent home and all their friends, and devote their time | 
to contributing to the ease and leisure of others. Directly | 
you get to a new country where all are on an equality, this | 
artificial facility for ridding yourself of the mechanical and 
least agreeable part of the routine of existence—for being re- 
fined and thoughtful and perhaps stately, at the cost of those 
who undertake a double share of the wearisome and vulgar 
portion of human life—vanishes at once, and you find that 
every man must bear his own physical burdens as well as 
his own moral responsibilities. Itis not pleasant, perhaps, 
to find some very small fragment of like inconveniences fall- 
ing upon us in a settled and even ancient society like that of 
England. But it is not at all wonderful, and, for the com- 
munity at large, it ought evento be a matter for anything 
but regret, It shows that the condition of the least fortunate 
class is in course of amelioration, inexact proportion as that 
of the most fortunate class is feeling the pressure of fresh 
embarrassments 

But, then, is this accessibility of appropriate society on 
which cook and the housemaids insist, really desirable for 
them or not? Surely that is a question which it is just as 
impossible to answer as itis to answer whether the society 
their mistress moves in is really desirable for her or not. 
Probably a good deal of it would be just as well left alone— 
which is quite as true in their mistress’s case as their own. 
Probably a little more pleasure in Nature, and solitude, and 
books, and a little less in the talk of equals (which is usually 
gossip) would be good for both mistress and maid. But it is 
simply absurd to expect that any average servant will be sa- 
tisfied with the society of those with whom she is not at her 





ease, and whose ways and manners are not her ways and 


conditions of equality, and the constraint imposed by the sense 
of inferiority is even greater in its way than that due to the 
jar on refined tastes caused by vulgarities of thought, and 
speech, and manner. In Belgium, we are told, no servant 
will hire herself without conditioning for every second Sun- 
day absolutely at her own disposal; and if this condition is 
moderate and reasonable, there can be nothing that is immo- 
derate or unreasonable in conditioning for a neighborhood 
where half the holiday need not be spent in a journey in 
search of congenial society. 

Well, but it will be perhaps said, to desire the vicinity of 
at least a village where the society of equals may be found, 
is reasonable, but that is not the only point with the domes- 
tics who tlee the lonesomeness of their employers’ houses; 
what they want is not only occasional society in their own 
class, but the habitual entertainment of passing traffic, the 
gratification of seeing a butcher's boy overdriving his horse 
one minute, a baker dirting with a neighboring cook another, 
a neighbor's servant fetching the doctor to her sick master 
the third ; in short, a constant sinall supply of trivial incidents 
that catch the eye and occupy the attention for a moment or 
two, and prevent the painful sense of mental vacancy. Well, 
that 7s no doubt a very uncultivated state of mind. To a 
moderately refined mind, the waving of the poplars, the 
flight of the starlings, the sweep of the clouds, the progress 
of the trees and flowers, the running of a stream, afford more 
to dwell upon and enjoy, more to soothe the mind, and sug- 
gest that in which real rest is possible, than all the monotonous 
hum of daily existence. But though the preference of servants 
for minute suburban bustle to the quiet of the country is cer- 
tainly bad taste, it is bad taste they show in common with mul- 
titudes who are their superiors in rank, and bad taste which 
will hardly be cured by criticism. It is not what they ought 
to like, but what they do like, which they, like other people, 
will take into consideration ; and probably the first step to 
better tastes in their class will be the growth of that inde- 
pendence of action which leads them to consult their own 
tastes before they make their contracts. Very considerable 
concessions to our domestics’ tastes are covtaiaaly before us, if 
we are to keep domestics for another century in this country ; 
and though all concession is of course unpleasant to the class 
that makes it, yet to the class to which it is made—which is 
by far the larger—these concessions must in the long run 
prove a very great gain, however little at first they may seem 
to be for the real benefit of those who ask them.—Spectator. 


—_———- 2 
THE SWALLOW. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Swallow from beyond the sea! 
That, with every dawning day, 
Sitting on the balcony 
Utterest that plaintive lay, 
What is that thou tellest me, 
Swallow from beyond the sea ¥ 


Haply thou, for him who went 
rom thee, and forgot his mate, 
Dost lament to my lament, 
Widowed, lonely, desolate. 
Ever, then, lament with me 
Swallow from beyond the sea! 


Happier yet art thou than I; 

Thee thy trusty wings may bear, 
Over lake and cliff to fly, 

Filling with thy cries the air, 
Calling him continually, 
Swallow from beyond the sea! 


Could I too! But I must pine 
In this dungeon close and low, 
Where the sun can never shine, 
Where the breeze can never blow, 
Whence my voice scarce reaches thee, 
Swallow from beyond the sea! 


Now September days are near, 
Thou to distant lunds will fly, 
Tn another hemisphere, 
Other streams shall hear thy ery, 
Other hills shall answer thee, 
Swallow from beyond the sea! 


Then shall I when daylight glows, 
Waking to the sense of pain, 
Midst the wintry frosts and snows, 
Think I hear thy notes again— 
Notes that seem to grieve for me, 
Swallow from beyond the sea! 


Planted here upon the ground, 
Thou shalt find a cross in Spring ; 
There, as evening gathers round, 
Swallow, come and rest thy wing, 
Chant a strain of peace to me, 
Swallow from beyond the sea! 
—_>___—_ 


OUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


A little while ago, looking through an old long-disused 
desk, 1 found a photograph, the very existence of which I 
had forgotten. Those for whom it was taken, those whose 
hands placed it where it lay, are gone; it has no value any 
longer, except for the memories that linger about it. One of 
these days it will be burned, and no one will have any loss, 
unless perhaps the Genius of Photography may bethink her- 
self of weeping over one of her earliest and rudest produe- 
tions. In the meantime I keep it, rough as it is; and it has 
reminded me not only of a life which is ended, with all its 
loves, joys, and sorrows, in obscurity and silence, but also of 
a romance belonging neither to itself nor to me, but to the 
story of the wandering artist who took it. 

Far away in the west of Canada, the borders of our little 
town were washed by the waters of one of the great lakes on 
one side, and on the other enclosed by the forest. We lived 
utterly out of the world, but connected with it by channels 
of communication, along which flowed constant, though slen- 
der, streams of intercourse all the summer; while in winter 
we became almost a colony of hermits. Every day, while 








/came through the wood from the larger town, which served 
|as our metropolis, a lumbering stage, bringing our letters 
| trom the other side of the world, and keeping us from abso- 
| lute isolation during those months when we were closed in 
| on every side by ice and snow. 

We were a friendly and sociable community. If we had 
little knowledge of the outside werld, we knew a great deal 
'about ourown. Not only the faces of our townspeople were 
familiar to us, but even the histories—in outline at least—of 
most of them were so too; and certainly few strangers, of 
high degree or low, came among us without becoming imme- 
diately the objects of lively, not to say curious, interest. Ina 
large town our photographer would have been nobody; in 
our town be became a personage. 

Our house stood at the end of the principal street—or 
rather just beyond the place where it ceased to be a street, 
and became a road, and after the houses had begun to be 
scattered, with gardens and little spaces of ground between 
them. One of these spaces, a little larger than the rest, was 
covered with grass and traversed by a brook, which, having 
crossed the road, was making its way to join the lake. It 
was a pleasant enough little spot ten years ago, though no 
doubt it has long since been kuilt over; and it was there 
that, one spring day, a yellow van made its appearance, and 
our photographer commenced his career among us. 

He was only a travelling artist, it must be confessed. His 
studio strongly resembled one of those itinerant mansions 
which appear mysteriously at fairs, conveying giants and 
dwarfs, fat women and living skeletons, from one admiring 
circle of spectators to another; but then it was a studio— 
everybody was assured of that by an inscription in large 
crimson letters over the door, which told us also that it be- 
longed to “ James Patterson, Photographie Artist”—and, of 
course, was to be looked at with respect. 

After all, he did know something of his business, and 
managed sometimes to make real likenesses. The one I have 
is rough, and the figures badly posed, but it represents unde- 
niably the originals; and that is more than can always be 
said for works of far greater pretension. So he grew popu- 
lar, and was in p thew for all kinds of photographs—land- 
scapes, houses, pet animals (he was thought to have a 
specialite for pet dogs), children, grown people—everything 
that could be photographed he did. Naturally he made 
money. Whether he had brought any with him I do not 
know; but at the end of the year he certainly found him- 
self, over and above all his expenses, master of several hun- 
dred dollars. 

I ought perhaps to have said before, that when Patterson 
arrived he brought with him in his vana wife and baby. The 
baby was a pretty little girl of about a year old; the wife a 
remarkably nice-looking young woman of perhaps five-and- 
twenty. She assisted her husband in his work, and kept the 
“ studio” in the most beautiful order; she and her baby, be- 
ing seen there all day long, became almost as much public 
characters as Patterson himself. 

The summer of their arrival in our town was one of great 
excitement. Oil had been discovered about ten miles off, and 
wells were being dug and worked with frantic eagerness. 
Every one caught the oil fever more or less violently; we 
talked, thought, dreamed of nothing but oil. Of course, oil 
became a symbol—it was but the gold fever in another form 
that raged among us; and truly the accounts which came to 
us every day were enough to stir the most phlegmatic. One 
day, a man, meaning to build himself a house, had dug out a 
large shallow cellar; coming back in the morning he found 
his cellar a great lake of oil—so many hundred dollars drop- 
ped into his hand, as it were, in the night. Another day it 
was a well, which had been sunk but a little way when a 
strong jet of oil sprang up, spouting thousands of gallons 
into the air, scattering riches to the winds till the stream 
could be controlled and carried off safely. Such stories came 
to us constantly. 

By degrees we began to be invadec. Houses for refining 
the oil were built all round us, and the pure air began to be 
tainted with the smell of petroleum. Everybody grumbled. 
Yet I daresay the mere grambling helped a little to keep up 
among us the daily interest in what our — were do- 
ing. Many of our townspeople bought wells, or shares of 
wells; many of the lower class among them went away to 
Petrolia to try their chances as diggers, or at any rate to 
share in some way the large sums of money which be to 
circulate there. All through the winter this continued; the 
oil still rose, still was refined and sold, and embarked for all 
parts of the world; and every one looked forward to spring 
to open new wells, and double the prosperity which last sum- 
mer had begun. 

Great, nevertheless, was the amazement with which, one 
day, we saw Patterson’s door and windows fast closed; and 
heard that he had taken his wife and child and gone to Pe- 
trolia. What befell him there I did not see with my own 
eyes, but the tale was told me in detail scon afterwards. He 
established himself with his family at the newly: built hotel— 
do notattach any ideas of grandeur, nor even of comfort, to 
the word—and immediately applied himself to find and buy 
a suitable place for a well, — to make his fortune 
without partners, or, if he could help it, fellow-laborers 
either. After a careful examination of the whole neighbor- 
hood, and much weighing of the rival merits of the yet un- 
occupied sites, he made his choice, and with part of his capi- 
tal bought a piece of land large enough to sink a well, such 
as those which were coining dollars for their lucky owners on 
every side. Here he went to work, digging from morning 
till night, and every hour hoping to see the brown oil glim- 
mering duskily at the bottom of the hole. 

Meantime Mrs. Patterson had shared but very slightly in 
her husband's castle-building. The prosperity of the last 
year had been delightful to her; it had consoled her, most 
likely, for much past privation and trouble,and had made 
her very hopeful for the future. They had done so well, and 
she herself was — so expert an assistant, that there 
seemed a reasonable prospect of her husbund being able to 
establish himself in some large town, where they could have 
a real home, and where by and by her little girl would to 
school, and grow up among other children, well datel ena 
taught and provided for. No doubi every dollar laid by had 
been areal good to her; the sum as it grew seemed to repre- 
sent substantial comfort and respectability in the future. It 
was hard for her to see the whole store risked in what was 
certainly a game of chance ; for she knew, as every one else 
did, that though there were many and great prizes to be dug 
out of the oil-field, there were also undeniable and dismal 
blanks. What arguments she may have used before they 
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matter then or afterwards; but certainly after the well was 
bought, after some of their money had been paid for the 
land, some for the materials necessary for working it, and 
some ior their board at the hotel, she took up the part of 
making the best of everything, and doing all she could to 
help and encourage her husband in the new kind of work he 
had rashly undertaken. 

Patterson was, of course, entirely unused to hard physical 
labor. He worked at first with tremendous energy, and in a 
few days began to feel that he had overdone it. Sunday 
came, and the perpetual digging stopped. Our poor phote- 
grapher, stiff and weary, could hardly drag himself down into 
the rough dining-room of the house, where groups of men 
were us busy talking of oil as they had been all the week seek- 
ing for it. He went about from one to another, hearing what 
they had to say, asking the more experienced their opinion of 
his ground, questioning everybody as to the depth below the 
surtace of the ground at which oil had been reached, propping 
up his hopes till they became certainties. But he was so 
tired that he was glad to go up by and by to his wife’s room, 
and drop into the rocking-chaiz there for a good long rest. 

She talked to him for a little while, and then he fell asleep. 
She hung up a shawl to keep the draft from the open window 
from blowing on him, and laid another softly over him; for 
she had noticed that he was shivery, in spite of the sunshine. 
Then she sat down and kept her baby occupied quietly, that 
he might rest undisturbed. 

But at one o'clock the dinner-bell clanging noisily awoke 
him, and they all went downstairs. Patterson, however, could 
eat nothing, and his wife began to think seriously about that 
plague of our neighborhood—fever and ague. There was, as 
there always is in Canadian country inns, tea with the dinner. 
She carried a great cupful upstairs with her and put it beside 
her husband, when she had persuaded him to liedown. Then 
she took her childand went out in search of quinine—a thing 
pretty sure to be found in every settlement with a swamp 
close at hand. However, though she got the quinine, it was 
useless; Patterson would not hear of taking it. 

* Nonsense, Nelly,” he said; “don’t go and frighten your- 
self; Lam all right, only not used to digging all day, like these 
chaps. Letmebe; I guess I'll be at work again to-morrow as 
soonas any of them.” 

She was not consoled, but he was obstinate; and in the 
morning, after a restless feverish night, he did go back to 
work, declaring that the air was all he wanted. But in less 
than an hour he dragged himself back, fairly beaten by illness. 
Then there came two or three weeks which were in no way 
pleasant ones for poor Mrs. Patterson. Her husband, in the 
agonies of fever and ague, and with his mind still running 
upon that scarcely-commenced digging, was not an easy pa- 
tient to nurse; her child suffered from the change into this 
noisy dirty house and petroleum-impregnated air; she her- 
self, besides the fatigue of nursing under such disadvantages, 
hated the life, and sickened for the old freedom and quiet. 
And it was for this that the little store so hopefully gathered, 
so dearly valued, was to be wasted! Truly she was hardly 
tried ; and I think it was no small virtue in her that she never 
once lost her temper, orreproached her husband with that “I 
told you so!” which is so tempting when one’s convictions 
have been overruled as hers had been. 

Things, however, did mend by the help of time and pa- 
tience. At last, though very feebly, Patterson began his 
work again. But, alas, the number of dollars in the bank 
had dimizished by more than half; and the hole he had dug 
—how shallow and miserable it looked !—had been partly 
filled by some heavy rains which had fallen. It was a new 
trouble for his wife, when he, still weak and liable to relapse, 
would go and work in the damp soil, coming home after an 
hour or two perfectly exhausted, and keeping her in perpe- 
tual restlessness day and night with the fear of those terrible 
shivering fits coming on. Strangely enough, however, he did 
escape another attack, and was able to work harder and longer 
every day. He got help too, and the well grew rapidly 
deeper. In a short time it was so deep, that when they walked 
to it together after work was over in the evening, and Patter- 
son held the baby up to look into it, Mrs. Patterson trembled 
lest the littie one should fall from her father’s arms into the 
darkness, and be killed. 


But there was no oil. Other people all round them had 
found oil before reaching this depth. Some of the wells, in- 
deed, were deeper, therefore they did not despair; but so 
many were shallower, and moncy wasted so fast! Many things 
were wanted now, even for the working of this well; and as 
to everything else, they had already carried economy to the 
last point. They still lived at the hotel, because there was no 
other place for them; but they had moved into the smallest 
and cheapest room the landlord would give them; their 
clothes were patched till they seemed to be made of patch- 
work ; and if they were clean and tolerably tidy, Mrs. Patter- 
sop could have told how difficult it was to keep them so. 
a finally the last twenty dollars was drawn out of the 
bank. 

Then it was that the poor wife made her last remon- 
strance. 

“When these are gone, James,” she said, “ what is to be- 
come of us ?” 

“Wait till they are gone, my dear. Before that, perhaps 
you will be a rich woman.” 

“Perhaps! But if not? How long have we been hoping 
now? Everything is gone. If you spend all this, we shall 
not even be able to go back to the photographing. We owe 
nearly half of it now. O,I wish you would come away, and 
let us go back to the old life which we did understand, and 
where we could earn enough to keep us.” 

“ And lose all we have spent? <A wise idea, that is! 
you, I am certain we are near the oil. 
another week, at any rate.” 

“And how are we to live? You would not Jet me try to 
get washing or anything to do at first; and now I have no 
way of doing it—neither a house, nor tubs, nor anything. 
Aud you must remember that everybody here knows we are 
at the end of our money, and that it will be no use giving us 
credit. Even Mr. Clark will not trust us for a week’s board 
after this is gone, you may depend upon it.” : 

“Don’t you fancy any such nonsense, Nelly. There’s the 
well; suppose things came to the worse, we could sell that.” 

“Tm afraid we couldn’t. There’s Thomson's well at the 
other side of the creek been standing for six months, and no- 
body buys it; it has got a bad name, and so has ours.” 

“ What ails you to-day,old woman? You're a pretty Job's 
comforter.” 

She broke down at that, and cried outright, being weak- 
ened by anxiety and actual privation. 

“ O, James!" she sobbed, “ let us go away. Let us give up 
this wretched oil-well, and go and earn our living again 
honestly.” 


He put his arm around her and kissed her consolingly, He 
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was not unkind, nor utterly foolish ; only weak and obstinate, 
or heroically persevering, whichever you please; but he 
;would not be persuaded. The last dollars went after the 
rest. One day tuey were left penniless. 

Then began the misery of living upon credit—a very short 
one with them, for everybody knew their money was gone, 

jand nobody believed in the finding of the oil. 

“T daresay it’s there,” one of his neighbors said frankly to 
Patterson; “ but I don't believe you'll be able to hold out 
long enough to find it; and after all, it might not pay for the 
getting.” 

| During these last days, however, he still worked on, and 
| that with an eagerness which was almost insane. His slight 
| figure seemed thinner and more vehemently active ; his pale 
| face and brilliant eyes looked those of a man devoured by 
| the intensity of passion; he never left his labor from dawn 
jtill dark, except when some tool was needed, which, as he 
/could no longer buy, he had to borrow as he could among his 
acquaintance. And still there was no sign of oil, and still 
every hour he said to himself, Perhaps in an hour. If I 
, should have to give up, so close to it!” And a rage against 
}the more fortunate men about him took possession of him. 
| In reality he must have been very near madness. 
| In this way the last day came. The landlord of’the hotel 
| had told Mrs. Patterson that they must go away. They owed 
| him already, not much indeed, but more than he could aflord 
| to lose, and’ more than they had the least prospect of being 
lable to pay. They had absolutely no money. He had the 
| tools which were in use, some rope and other things, which 
{he hoped to sell “atthe worst ;” but he could not part with 
| these till the last hour’s work should be done, and all hope 
jfinally abandoned. He would try yet this one day. All the 
}morning he was hard at work. At noon he found it abso- 
| lutely necessary to lengthen his rope. He had still the whole 
jafternoon and evening before him, and in those hours he 
{might conquer Fate; but without the rope he could do 
| nothing. Ile went about from neighbor to neighbor trying 
to borrow, but nobody had a rope to spare. There was still 
the store to go to; but his credit there was worn out. Yet 
jstill he might wy; only one yard of rope—surely they would 
| give it him. 

He went in as bravely as he could; but the sting of former 
refusals was in his mind,and he made his request humbly, 
like the beggar he felt himself. ‘“ No, they really could not 
sell anything more on trust; rope was in great demand—not 
even a yard.” 

Hope was quite over then. Tle turned away, and got back 
to the hotel somehow, and to his wife. She was busy put- 
ting together the fragments that remained of their wardrobes ; 
but when he came in, she understood at once that he had 
broken down: in the depths of her own heart she felt the 
sudden pain of utter failure that was in his. She went to 
him; and taking his arm, drew him to a seat beside her, and 
sino ot him, as best she could, with love and some poor 





shadow of hope. She had not a word of reproach for him 
then, not athought even. Now that all castles had fallen 
| down, they were as much hers as his. So, partly by the help 
}of her absolute sympathy, he began by and by to bear the 
| consciousness of defeat with a little calmness. He sat by 
while she finished her packing for to-morrow’s journey ; and 
when the baby awoke from its sleep, he even proposed that 
they should go out together, and bid good-bye to those who 
had been kind to them in their troubles. 

They made their little round; and then, with a last wish 
to look at the scene of so many hopes, which early to-mor- 
} row morning was to be stripped of its appliances, and left to 
| weter neglect, Patterson drew his wife to the empty well. 
| She sighed as they drew near it, and would hardly look. Sud- 
denly her husband sprang from her side; he stood upon the 
rough bank of earth, his face flushed, his breast heaving, try- 
ing to call to her with inarticulate words. In a moment she 
was beside him. Yes, Fate was conquered: there at their 
feet, filling the hollow already to its very brim, lay a dark 
precious lake—lay the oil, which meant plenty, easy wealth, 
the uttermost fulifiment of all our photographer's dreams.— 
Belgravia. 








———_@————— 
THE POPE'S JUBILEE. 


It isa frequent practice with Herodotus, first to recount 
in full the tradition he has learned from the Egyptian priests, 
or from some equally venerable authority, and then to de- 
duce, by a process of Euhemeristic rationalizing, the residuum 
of truth which he supposes to be contained in it. We quoted 
last week from a Latin Address to the Pope, signed by some 
three-fourths of the English Roman Catholie clergy, the 
story of the present pontificate as created by what Mr. Grote 
would call “the mythopeie faculty” of Ultramontane en- 
thusiasts. The general conversion of the heathen, the ex- 
tinction of heresy, and the suppression of revolution were 
among the little items of this wondrous tale. It would be 
an unwelcome task to attempt to rationalize the myth, which, 
for legendary purposes, reads most effectively as it stands, 
while the simple prefix of a negative will bring it into pretty 
close accordance with the more prosaic requirements of his- 
toric fact. But it is not unnatural to take occasion from the 
present Jubilee to review the leading incidents of the twenty- 
five years’ reign of Pius LX. If his Holiness is still living, 
as there is every reason to anticipate, When these lines are in 
the hands of our readers, he will have reached those “ years 
of Peter” which, according to an ancient Roman proverb, 
no second Pope was to attain, and which in fact none have 
hitherto attained. One only—Pius V1I.—has even entered on 
the twenty-fifth year of his reign. It is true, indeed, that St. 
Peter's martyrdom is said to have occurred between three and 
four months after the completion of his twenty-five years’ 
episcopate, which dates from the year 42, when he is sup- 
posed to have first visited Rome after his escape from Judiea. 
It will not, therefore, be till about the end of September that 
Pius LX. has actually reigned as long as Peter. But June 16 
is the anniversary of his election, and marks, therefore, the 
completion of the full tale of years hitherto considered the 
unique distinction of the founder of the Roman See. The 
present Pope was elected somewhat under the usual age ; but 
it could hardly have been expected thata man of fifty-seven, 
whose health had never been robust, would be the first tu 
break through the tradition. And the circumstances ef his 
pontificate have certainly not been such as to make it a bed 
of roses. Yet at ecighty-two the Pope is still living, and in 
full possession of his faculties. For his sake we could al- 
most have wished it had been otherwise. The events of last 
year at Rome showed clearly enough that with many even of 
his own clergy he had outlived his popularity, as he had long 
outlived the generous impulses which shed a halo over the 
early years of his reign. And those who most heartily re- 
cognize the fall of the Temporal Power as at once just and 
inevitable might have been glad that his old age should be 
spared so sharp a trial, To himself it is no doubt a consola- 














lion in his sufferings, though to many of his spiritual sub- 
jjects it will be an additional ground of anxiety, that he 
should have lived to crown the editice of Roman Catholic 
doctrine with a coping-stone which bids fair to disintegrate 
the entire fabric. 

Giovanni Mastai Ferretti was born in 1789, and was origin- 
ally destined for the military profession. It was at the sug- 
gestion of the reigning Pope (Pius VII.), who promised him 
that his epileptic fits would cease if he took orders, that he 
passed from the army to the service of the Church. Dr. 
Wolff, who was at the same college with him at Rome, has 
preserved a characteristic anecdote of his student days. 
There had been a discussion in the refectory about putting 
heretics to death, and young Woltt was declaiming vigorously 
against it. “ But,’ exclaimed Mastai Ferretti, “ seventeen 
Popes have done it.” “Then seventeen Popes have done 
wrong,” was the indignant reply, whereat the future Pope 
was nota little shocked. After taking orders he was for a 
time employed on Papal affairs in South America, and be- 
came in course of time Bishop of Imola and Cardinal. He 
was respected for his pious and charitable conduct, especially 
curing some revolutionary outbreaks in his diocese, but was 
otherwise little known, and nowise distinguished for theo- 
logical attainments. An unlikelier man for successor to 
Gregory XVI. could hardly have been found in the Sacred 
College. And the unlikeliness was increased by the cireum- 
stance that, so far as he was known, Cardinal Mastai Ferretti 
was believed to have liberal tendencies, and it had been the 
care of Gregory, who, during his sixteen years’ reign, named 
no fewer than seventy-five Cardinals, to fill the college with 
strong Conservatives. His death, although at the age of 
eighty, was sudden, and took both Rome and the world by 
surprise. His chief physician was absent; only thirty Car- 
dinals were in Rome; and the Catholic Cabinets of Austria, 
Spain, and France, which had the right of veto, though they 
had been much occupied with Italian affairs, had unaceount- 
ably neglected to prepare for the emergency by having their 
candidates ready, and confidential agents on the spot. In 
those days, it must be remembered, there were no railroads in 
Italy, and no electric telegraph was known, so that tidings 
took several days to travel from Rome to Paris or Vienna. 
Gregory XVI. had left behind him, in the drawer of his 
writing table, an instrument dispensing the Cardinals from 
the necessity of observing the prescribed nine days’ interval 
before going into Conclave. So far, however, from acting 
upon it, they prolonged the interval. Gregory died on June 
2, and the Conclave was only formally opened on June 14. 
The two parties in the Sacred College were called respectively 
the Genoese, headed by Lambruschini, Cardinai Secretary of 
State, and the Roman, headed by Bernetti, who had twice at 
earlier periods held the same office. The latter, or Liberal 
party, had five candidates, of whom the best known was 
Gizzi, afterwards Secretary of State to Pius LX. in his early 
reforming days; the least known was Mastai Ferretti. Lam- 
bruschini had the unwisdom to risk the Conservative cause 
by attempting to secure his own election, which was doubly 
improbable, from the long-standing custom against electing 
the first Minister of a former Pope, and from his personal 
violence of temper and unpopularity. He had the further 
indiscretion to precipitate a vote for himself on the first day 
of the Conclave (June 15), without waiting for his foreign 
supporters, who were known to be on their road. The result 
gave fifteen votes for him and twelve for Mastai Ferretti, the 
remaining twenty-three being scattered among various names. 
It was clear that five more on Lambruschini’s side would 
suffice to keep out any candidate he disapproved, for two 
thirds of the votes are required for a valid election, and the 
whole College only numbered sixty-two members, all of 
whom of course could not be present. The Liberal party 
therefore had no time to lose, and the morning’s vote had 
shown who was their most promising candidate. The same 
afternoon Mastai Ferretti had seventeen votes, while Lam- 
bruschini’s fifteen were reduced to thirteen. Next morning 
Mastai had twenty-six and Lambruschini only eleven votes, 
Lambruschini now wished to substitute Franzoni for himself, 
but the latter, who had supported Mastai, declined to come 
forward, and that afternoon the numbers were twenty-seven 
for Mastai, while Lambruschini had gone down to eight. 
There were fifty Cardinals in Conclave, so that seven votes 
were still wanting to secure the required propertion of two- 
thirds, and a supplemental ballot that same afternoon gave 
Mastai nine. The adhesion of Cardinal Acton is believed to 
have turned the scale in his favor. Next morning, June 17, 
several Cardinals arrived, and among them Cardinal Gays- 
bruck, bringing just too late the Austrian veto for the Pope, 
who had been elected twelve hours before. The Conclave 
had barely lasted two days, being one of the shortest on re- 
cord. And thus, by a series of unforeseen accidents, from a 
strictly Conservative Electoral College, created with few ex- 
ceptions under the reactionary auspices of Gregory XVI. and 
Lambruschini, came out a Liberal Pope, for so Pius LX. was 
at the time justly regarded. It is strange now to look back 
upon the fortuitous origin of a pontificate which, as all will 
admit, has Jeft its mark for good or for evil on the Catholic 
Church above any other for many centuries past. And a 
curious reflection is thus suggested as to the possible resultof 
the next Conclave. Pius 1X. can hardly have been more 
careful than his predecessor in the selection of safe men for 
the purple, and Cardinal Antonelli, if more sagacious and 
discreet than Lambruschini, is also still more unpopular 
Considering the elaborately contrived complications of the 
method of Papal elections, at once rigidly formal and 
marvellously elastic, he would be a bold prophet who should 
hazard even a confident conjecture on the probable results 
of any parttcular Conclave. 

It would be impossible within our present limits to give 
anything like a sketch of the pontificate of Pio Nono, and 
its main events will be fresh in the recollection of most of 
our readers. When Gregory XVI. made him Cardinal, he 
expressed his compunction on doing so, “ not,” he said, “ be- 
cause he is a Liberal, but because I know he will be my sue- 
cessor, and that he will bring the Church to the verge of de- 
struction.” Rosmini, who knew him well afterwards, ex 
pressed a very similar feeling. To many it no doubt seemed 
during the first two years of his reiga that his revolutionary 
proclivities bade fair to fulfil the prediction. It is amusing 
now to turn back to the solemn denunciations of his Liberal 

olicy in contemporary articles of the (@varterly Review. But 
in fact Pio Nono’s liberalism was never more than skin deep. 
He had a good-natured desire to make his people more com- 
fortable, and a kind of sentimental patriotism combined with 
the personal vanity, which has since become more unplea- 
santly conspicuous in making him enjoy the role of an Italian 
reformer. But he had never comprehended that revolutions 
are not made with rose-water. The political tempest of 
1848 rudely undeceived him; and he returned from exile on 
he shoulders of his French protectors a sadder and a more 

arrow-minded, if not a wiser man,— Saturday Review, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY 
LONG STRIKE.” 


NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY NIGHT, “COLLEEN 
BAWN.” 


NIGHT, “THE 











OLYMPIC THEATRE.—* UNDER TWO FLAGS.” 





FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. — MONDAY, AND 
all the week, Old Olympic Bills. 





WOOD’S MUSEUM.—* THROUGH BY DAYLIGHT.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 








A REMOVAL. 
GEORGE C. ALLEN 


has removed from 513 to 84] Broadway, four doors below Fourteenth 
street. Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry at lowest prices. 





Dr. E. P. Miller’s Turkish Baths, No. 41 West 26th street, 
New York.—Luxurious apartments, pleasant heat, superior shampooing, 
obliging attendants; the most perfect bath in the city. Health and 
luxury combined. Try them. 





OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot, 
360 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 
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PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
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THE GERMAN INVASION OF ENGLAND. 

It is difficult to deny that certain things, not necessarily 
impossible, will happen. Herr Trutz-Baumwoll’s letter to 
the Allgemeine Zeitung is of this class. No one can certainly 
say that Great Britain may not, at some day in the future, 
become an appendage or an integral part of the great Ger- 
man empire, but he can only express his conviction of the 
improbability. The native land of most of our readers was 
at one time a colony of the Roman empire, and has since 
been governed by foreign princes—the Dukes of Normandy- 
Yet Herr Trutz-Baumwoll’s letter states the truth so dex 
trously intermingled with falsehood that it may be possible 
some of his readers, not English born, may believe him, and 
conclude that England is in its decadence. We are far from 
agreeing with him. At no time in its history has England 
been so able to withstand the assaults of a foreign foe; at no 
time has the internal condition of the empire been so good. 
That, in European politics, England has sunk into a second- 
ary position, no one will deny; but it has not been from 
weakness. It has been from the conviction that each country 
is best qualified to judge of its own institutions and of its own 
method of government, and that the time has gone by when 
the great Powers should enact the part of Paul Pry and inter- 
meddle in the affairs of their neighbors. It was a violation 
of this right of nations which lost Louis Napoleon his crown, 
by pretending to dictate to the Spaniards the man they should 
choose for king, and to the Prussians that one of their royal 
family should not be taken. The interference theory is dead, 
and will not be resurrected. Lord Palmerston was the last | 
of English statesmen who had a hearty belief in it, and the | 
Anglo-French alliance against Russia was the last occasion of 
its manifestation. 





The German writer underestimates both the power and 
will of the English to resist invasion. The population cf | 
Great Britain and Ireland, with their dependent English- 
speaking countries, is far greater than that of 
Germany. The colonies are substantially one with 
the mother country when a_ great question of 
national honor is concerned, and it must be borne in mind 
that while the German empire, without further additions, 
will scarcely number forty-five millions in 1900, that Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, and the British colonies in North America, 
will exceed this amount at thatdate. England has a navy far 
more powerful than that of Germany, and has thousands of 
seamen to call upon in case of necessity. The seafaring 
population of Germany is small, and we do not doubt that it 
would be possible for England to maintain such a strict 
dlockade of Bremen, Hamburg and other harbors, that it 
would be impossible for an expedition to sail. The experi- 
ment of Copenhagen could be tried over again on German 
ports, and with probably as successful a result as sixty years 
ago. England is at present badly organized in a military 
way, but by the aid of earthworks thrown up after the Ame- 
rican fashion an army, however large, can be impeded so as 
not to make a progress of more than a mile or two a day 
There are two millions of men of military age who could 
pass an inspection by a surgeon, and under the drilling of 
careful officers something could be made out of them very 
soon. We deplore the fact that the British army, in its 





organization, is the most defective in Europe, but the pressure 
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of events would soon remedy this. No invading army could 
have « secure base for supplies; privateers and naval vessels 
would render their arrival very uncertain. Take the prodigi- 
cus wealth of the United Kingdom, its network of railways, 
its telegraphic lines, and it should have no fear in encoun- 
tering an antagonist evea as powerful as Prussia. 

The correspondent of the Allgemeine Zeitung, however, 
thinks there is, or soon may be, enough dissatisfaction in the 
United Kingdom to occasion a good reception to the Prussian 
troops. Never was a greater mistake made. The writer, 
if he is at all serious in his letter, has mistaken the 
chronic grumbling of John Bull for a belief that he 
would welcome a state of things which should alter this. 
With characteristic German obtusiveness he does not per- 
ceive that to grumble and scold is the greatest delight an 
Englishman can have, but he will permit no one to do it ex- 
cept himself. Let an American, a Frenchman, or a German 
attempt this and he resents it bitterly. Really, and in his 
heart, the Erglishman is contented with the practical ad- 
ministration of affairs. He may desire extended suffrage or 
curtailed suffrage ; he may favor disestablishment or the con- 
trary; he may be a Conservative or may desire the destruc- 
tion of the aristocracy, and yet upon the whole he prefers 
his own country and his own government to that of any 
other on the globe. So long as his discontent can escape in 
words, he will endure the present state of affairs. The 
English workman or the English mechanic is better oft than 
his craftsmen on the Continent. The skilled artisan of Lon- 
don makes a better living than one in Berlin, and even the 
West of England farm laborer, wretched as his lot is, is as 
well off as the bauer of South Germany or the husbandman 
of Lombardy. The condition of society is continually im- 
proving. The mines and the factories have their operatives 
protected by wholesome laws ; no one is obliged to squander 
three years of his life by endeavoring to become a machine. 
and no abuse exists which patient thinkers are not trying to 
abolish. The English Constitution, the basis of modern 
freedom everywhere, will be surrendered by no true man for 
a monarchy which rules by divine right, under whose reign 
the press is not free, the highest ambition of life is to become 
a government official, and a military aristocracy takes the 
place of any other. There is substantial content in the three 
kingdoms ; even in Ireland the Germans would have no sup- 
port, if one may judge by the hatred felt here between the 
two races. 


THE LYCEUM. 

Edmund Yates, in one of his essays, describes the weari- 
ness and lack of enjoyment which a critic feels, condemned 
by his calling to frequent nightly the theatres of London, 
whether he will or not. He might enjoy them, if it were 
not obligatory, and if his attendance should only be required 
when some great event was about to happen—some Talma 
to appear for the first time on the English stage, or a rival to 
“The School for Scandal” was to be presented. Yet even 
the most accomplished critic can remember that when, by 
some change in life, he had been deprived of or voluntarily 
stayed away from the dramatic temple, and then returned to 
it, even the most simple farce seemed elevated, and he 
laughed as heartily over it and took as much interest in it as 
if he did not know that it was the veriest nonsense. Hu- 
manity must be amused, and as it is impossible that every 
theatre can have a Garrick or a Robson, we must even put 
up with less skillful personators, and enjoy them as best we 
can. This will answer for city people, but for a great part 
of the land it will not do. There are only twenty places in 
the United States large enough to keep up a theatre perma- 
nently, and perhaps only a hundred that can even have one 
a portion of the year. Itis to supply this want that the 
lyceum comes in. Of course there is a large field where the 
two are concurrent, but in a thousand places there is no 
rivalry, no competition. The great world does not echo at 
their doors; they see no famous men, they hear no utterance 
of any except local magnates, and they are deprived of 
the inestimable magnetism of social intercourse and contact 
with those who are from great centres. The lecturer is a 
great advantage to these towns. It shows them that 
outside of their limits the world moves; that there are men 
elsewhere who are equal, if not superior, to the clergyman, 
the lawyer, whom they thought so able. They hear person- 
ally men who are known to fame, and whose utterances are 
regarded as of weight generally, and they have been taught 
orally. And there is another advantage. Hero worship 
is apt to thrive in remote districts. Their inhabitants think 
that the men whose names are on every lip, whose biogra- 
phies future dictionaries and encyclopedias will contain, are 
of another stamp than the ordinary kind around them. Per- 
sonal contact destroys this illusion. It will be found that 
great men have not so much differed from others in quality 
or quantity of brain as in opportunity or industry.  Cir- 
cumstances have made them great, or they have worked 
with indomitable industry. Intercourse w'th distinguished 
men destroys hero worship. Perhaps in a generation a 
man may appear who is a hero to his valet or those who 
are intimately acquainted with him, but not oftener. 
lyceum course offers an alternation from grave to gay, 
from lively to severe, and affords topics of thought for a 
year. We should be sorry to see its influence go down, 
despite its dullness to those who have frequented them much, 
or who have had an opportunity, by familiar intercourse, to 
estimate just how much the speaker knows on his own sub- 
ject, or on others. 
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ENGLISH IMMIGRATION 


It is with pleasure we note the establishment of a new line 
of steamers between England and the United States. Nearly 
all the lines from England at present sail from Liverpool, and 
although Bristol is well known as having a good port, and 
for years was the centre of a flourishing trade with the 
United States, as it had before with the British colonies, 
that trade has now died away to a great extent, and the 
commerce between Bristol and New York is but small. 
There is and has been no need why this should be so. 
Before Liverpoo: and Manchester had been known a 
score of miles away from home, Bristol was a place of 
great importance; two hundred years ago it was the only 
town in England except London, where, standing in an open 
space, the green fields could not be seen for the houses tha t 
surrounded the spectator. The first steamer that left for 
America from Great Britain departed from this port, carrying 
with it an eminent scientific man who had before disproved, 
ir the clearest manner, and from acknowledged data, the 
assertion thit such a vessel could cross the Atlantic. We 
hope that the commerce, once so great, of Bristol with New 
York may again be established. ; 

On the first of July, as announced in another column, the 
Arragon sailed for this port. She is a screw steamer of about 
fifteen hundred tons burden, and will be able to discharge her 
cargo clear up into the very city of Bristol, which her pre- 
decessor of thirty years ago, the Great Western, could not do 
on account of her paddles. She has been built about eighteen 
months, and has already made a couple of voyages from 
Liverpool to Charleston, and has also been to Hamburg. 
These trials have established her fine qualities. An illustra- 
tion of the progress of knowledge in the building of boilers 
and machinery is shown in the fact that while the Great 
Western required over thirty tons of coal a day, this vessel, 
which is much faster, needs but fourteen. Provided with 
masts and spars, she could make a quick passage as a sailing 
vessel, if any accident happened to the machinery. Among 
other improvements which this line will offer will be that of 
increased accommodations for ordinary emigrants. On some 
lines, it is well known, steerage accommodations are of the 
worst. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


The importance of our having the gas which we burn in 
our houses as pure and innocuous as possible cannot be over- 
rated. It has long been an opinion among scientific men that 
there must be something in chemistry capable of denudiag 
gas of its impurities. A private gentleman, residing at Clif- 
ton, claims to have made the discovery. He collected the best 
books upon chemistry, and sought to discover the exact pro- 
perties of gas-flame; and he found that all its constituent 
parts had the strongest and most marked affinity for “ pure 
water,” and that no other ingredient had in itself such effect 
on these constituents as this simple and natural element. 
Another important result of his investigations, which must 
not be forgotten, was that the gas-flame should be evolved 
through clay tubes, and that gas-heat should never be passed 
through, or come into contact with, iron orany other metal. 
Porcelain or fire-brick pipes are the best for the purpose. 
This preliminary being attended to, the gas-flame is subjected 
—by means of a small and cheap apparatus which our ama- 
teur chemist has invented—to the mollifying influences of the 
“pure water.” The result is an absence of all unpleasant 
smell or eftluvium; and in the case of bed-rooms, those who 
are in health or those who are delicate alike breathe a free 
and wholesome atmosphere. We hope that the benefits of 
the invention will soon extend to every household where gas 
is used. 

Some anonymous donor, or donors, believed to be one and 
the same person, has been distributing between twenty and 
thirty thousand pounds, during the last two or three years, 
among the metropolitan hospitals and charities. These muni- 
ficent gifts come in the welcome shape of a thousand pound 
Bank of England note. Three initial letters accompany the 
note, and enable the secretary to acknowledge its receipt in 
the newspapers, but the initials are themselves changed, in 
the true spirit of modesty. King’s College has been fortu- 
nate enough to receive a second donation of £1,000, a similar 
sum having been received in 1869 from the same unknown 
benefactor. This donor wisely desires to benefit the suffering 
poor in his lifetime, instead of leaving his money by bequest, 
after his death, when it will be diminished by the probate 
duty. Mr. Richard Wallace, of Paris, heir to the property 
of the Marquis of Hertford, has given a donation of £2,000 
to this hospital. 

The Madrid street railway has been formally inaugurated, 
to the great delight of the populace, who, if one may judge 
by the enthusiasm they then manifested, and the amount of 
“patronage” they have bestowed on it since, seem thoroughly 
to appreciate this easy and rapid means of locomotion, so 
different to anything known in Spain before. It has been re- 
served for Madrid and an Engish company to set an example 
which there is little doubt other large cities will not be long 
in following. The Madrid tramway owes its origin to an 
English engineer long resident in Spain—Mr. O. C. D. Ross, 
who has for many years been connected with railway and 
mining enterprises in Spain. He formed the plan of the pre- 
sent tramway six years ago, but owing to political and other 
difficulties,was Junable to secure the necessary authorisation 
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from the Corporation or Ayuntamiento till last year. 
tions of all sorts were raised, as might be imagined, with a | cession passed along-the Linden, and at the end of that fash- | 
people so jealous of foreign innovation as the Spaniards, but | ionable street an altar was raised and a monster thanksgiving | 
at last they were all overcome, and Mr. Ross commenced | service was celebrated by the troops and the assembled popu- 
operations. ” ‘The line has been constructed in the most sub- | lace. The fifth entry, itis needless to add, occurred not five 
stantial manner, and the carriages are extremely handsome | years ago, in September, 1866, after the short but decisive 
and commodious. The line commences at the extremity of | campaign of Koniggratz. 
the Barrio de Salamanca, and passes along the Prado, Calle} The Siécle gives full particulars of the disposition of M. | 
de Alcala, Puerta del Sol, Calle Mayor, past the Royal Palace, | Thiers’s works of art, with respect to the fate of which so 
barracks of San Gil, etc., to the Barrio de Argulles, and} much anxiety has been expressed. It appears that previous 
Pozas. At present it is only complete to the Puerta del Sol,| to the demolition of the mansion the whole of its portable 
that great Gate of the Sun to which every Madritanean must | contents were carried to the furniture warehouse on the 
perform at least one pilgrimage a day, if not more. , Quay d'Orsay, and there classified. The furniture, the port- 
The refusal of the Emperor of Austria to adopt the policy | folios of draw a and engravings, including the w enguanie 
of the German party in the Reichsrath has produced great | copies of the frescoes in the V atican, remained in the ware 
indignation in the German provinces of the Empire, and house, and have suffered no other injury than that consequent 





already threats of secession are making themselves heard. 
Several Prussian papers publish an address from the Ger- 
mans of Bohemia, appealing to tae German Government to 
intervene in their favor. “The German race in Austria,” 
says this address, “is again betrayed; it is condemned to 
slavery. Germany, have you no heart for your children 
who look with yearning out of their prison at your smiling 
fields and the waving of your glorius banner? Your 
mission is not ended; a new Schleswig-Holstein, sighing and 
begging for help, lies at your feet. The party which has now 
come into power in Austria is animated with an irreconcil- 
able hatred for the German spirit—the spirit of freedom 
and progress. In view of such a state of things can we 
Germans in Austria be expected to feel as Austrian patriots? 
We have cessed to be Austrians; we have raised the 
national German banner, and will conquer or perish beneath 
it. Do not forget us, brothers in Germany, for we are the 
worthy though unhappy children of the same mother, 
whose duty it is to extend her wide mantle protectingly 
over us. Arise, Germany, once more for the last time, that 
you may afterwards remain at peace for ever!” 


A correspondent of the Medical Times and Gazette says :— 
Several years ago, public attention was called to the danger 
of green paperhangings. For a time people took fright, and 
arsenic wall papers became unfashionable. Within the last 
few monthsI have met with so many cases of injury to 
health from this cause—and in some cases very serious injury 
—that I feel it incumbent on me to call the attention of the 
medical profession to this unsuspected—but, as I believe, by 
no means uncommon—source of disease. If I may trespass 
so far on your columns, I will give one case very briefly as 
an illustration. I had lately a case of scarlet fever, which I 
treated in the method so successfully employed by Dr. Budd, 
of Bristol—isolating the patient and employing general in- 
unction with camphorated oil, followed by hot soaping 
and tepid bath next morning. Neither the husband nor 
child of the lady took the fever. When the disease was de- 
clared, the husband went into asmall bedroom. The very 
first night, while sleeping in it, he felt much discomfort, his 
sleep being unrefreshing and disturbed by frightful dreams, 
and he rose in the morning languid and weak, with much 
nausea and dull headache. 
abated considerably. The second night, and day following, 
there was a repetition of the same symptoms—with the 
morning exacerbation and evening abatement. He now 
changed his room, and from that hour his symptoms steadily 
and gradually disappeared. A servant occupied the “ haunted 
chamber,” and immediately became affected in the same way 
as her master; and on mentioning this toa fellow-servant 
the latter at once replied, “ Oh! you needn’t try to sleep in 
that room; I nevercould take my breakfast when I slept 
there!” Shewas notin the secret, but evidently believed 
there was something not “canny” about the room. On being 
allowed to inspect the apartment, I very speedily gave 
judgment as to the cause of the mysterious visitation on the 
sleepers therein. “The green of the period” was palpably 
visible, although by no means abundant; and on testing the 
paper the large quantity of arsenicevidently present justified 
the judgment I had given. I must not enlarge, orI could 
filla few of your columns with histories of cases quite as 
clear and to the point as that which I have now briefly given. 
Can no “ movement” be got up to render the manufacture of 
these papers charged with poison an illegal thing ? 

The triumphal entry on the 16th of last month is the sixth 
of its kind that Berlin has witnessed in the last three centu- 
ries. The first was made by Elector Joachim II. in 1532, 
after a successful campaign against the “ hereditary foes of 
Christendom.” Joachim had commanded a corps of 1,100 
horsemen and 4,000 foot soldiers, and with this force had 
defeated a Turkish army of 15,000. The second entry suc- 
ceeded the conquest of Rugen by the Elector Frederick Wil- 
liam in 1768. To commemorate the landing on the island in 
350 small vessels—only eleven of which belonged to the Gov- 
ernment—two clumsy imitations of men-of-war were placed 
on either side of the via trivmphalis, The third entry hap- 
pened in 1763,when Frederick the Great had brought the 
Seven Years’ War to a victorious conclusion and secured the 
conquest of Silesia. Instead of riding at the head of the 
returning columns, he entered by a different gate in a plain 
travelling carriage, and succeeded in reaching the palace 
altogether unnoticed. King Frederick William IIL, return- 
ing from France in 1814 with Prince Blucher and the Prus- 
sian Guards, followed the modest example of his ancestor. 
Refusing any festive reception of himself, he offered to ride at 
the head of the troops as a tribute of gratitude and honor to 


upon the shelling which followed the explosion in the Champ 
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Objec-| their patriotic services. That was the first time that the pro- tate. A few days ago his Majesty visited the West Kent 


Cricket Ground, and in the most gracious manner took a seat 
in the ladies’ tent. The ladies, we are told, “ gratified by the 
unexpected visit, offered the Emperor tea, which he at once 
accepted, and remained for some time conversing freely with 
all present.” “The Emperor, by his affability,” it is added, 
“has made himself extremely popular with ail classes in the 
neighborhood.” Another striking example of Imperial affa- 
bility was afforded on the 17th, when the workmen engaged 
on the Greenwich Sewage Works, going to their “ bean-feast” 
at Sidcup, halted at Camden Place to offer an “ ovation” to 
the illustrious exile. This took a musical form, the band 
playing “ God Save the Queen” and “Auld Lang Syne.” 
The cheers which accompanied these melodies brought out 
the Emperor, Empress, and Prince Imperial, and the contrac- 
tor’s solicitor seized the opportunity to make a little speech | 
expressing a hope that the clouds which had hung so iong 


de Mars. The private papers, correspondence, maruscripts, , over France might soon be dispelled, and that the sun which 
ete., which filled several large hampers, were sent t» ths H6tel | Was then shining so brilliantly might be taken as an augury 
de Ville. The gold and silver articles, it is briefly and empha- of the future of France, the restoration of the Empire, and 
tically stated, ne parurent point. The rare bronzes, statuettes, the consolidation of the friendship which his Majesty had 
and bas-reliefs were at first sent to the Louvre; but, in the | encouraged between England and France. The Emperor 
absence of authorities to receive them, they were deposited | was “ visibly affected,” and exclaimed, “ I feel much flattered 
in the Salon de Stue, at the Tuileries, aroom situated between | at these remarks. I feel I have always been a good friend to 
the Pavilion de Medicis and the Pavilion de Flores. Tie | England.” The workmen cried, “ We know you have,” and 
Siécle hopes the falling in of the ceiling of the upper story | Tenewed their cheers. Their employer, with his lawyer and 


Towards evening the symptoms | 


may in some degree have protected them. 

The Exchange Gazette of St. Petersburg publishes an article 
commenting on the new programme of the Polish leaders 
which we briefly described a short time ago. It says that the 
proposal of the Poles to give up all idea of an armed | 
insurrection for the present, and to devote all their ener- 
gies to the promotion of public education and material | 


under present circumstances—France being crushed, Eng- 
land isolated, and Russia and Prussia, Poland’s most 
formidable enemies, raised to the position of the strongest 
Powers in Europe. 


proaeh the Governments cf the partitioning States in order 
to obtain from them all sorts of concessions. In Russia) 
they will attempt to pursuade the authorities that the ma- | 
terial prosperity of Russian-Poland can only be secured by 
their having confidence in the Polish element. We there- 
fore consider it our duty to call the attention of all whom | 
it may concern to these machinations. Unfortunately, the 
precautions we have taken for securing our political 
existence have been too often rendered nugatory by Polish 
influences, and our weak and confiding hearts prevent us 
from recognizing the most dangerous conspiracies whose 
object it is to destroy us.” 

National education is occupying the attention of the Rus- 
sian Government. During the political events of 1848 the 
students in the Russian universities indulged in democratic 
demonstrations, which seem to have led the Government to 
the conclusion that education and political license are allies. 


“We shall now see,” it proceeds, “ fi | 
fluential members of the Polish Conservative party ap- | 


foremen, shook hands with his Majesty, the band played 
“We may be happy yet,” and the pathetic scene was thus 
brought to a close. After this, it is to be hoped that we shall 
hear no more of the wicked calumnies of Mr. Kinglake and 
other writers of so-called history. An emperor who affably 
drinks tea with the ladies and shakes hands with sewage 
contractors and their navvies must bea goodman. If French 


prosperity in their country, is just what might be expected | working men do not think #0 too, that is only another proof 


of their hopeless depravity. 


The Polish paper Dziennik Poznanski, alluding to the ap- 
peals addressed by the Germans in Austria to the German 
Government for assistance in their conflict with the Vienna 
Ministry, says that such accidents were only to be expected 


| now that Germany has been victorious in a war in which 


Austria played the part of a neutral. “ It could not be doubt- 
ful,” it argues, “that after the successful result of the war 
with France the German Austrians would be anxious to share 
the glories of their united brethren, that until this happened 
we should be always hearing their lamentations, and that 
these lamentations would find a sympathetic echo in the Great 
Fatherland. The result will be that a new national ery will 
arise in Germany like those before the Danish and French 
wars, and that the Austro-Hungarian monarchy will be 
shaken inits very foundations.” The Dziennik adds that the 
danger of such a catastrophe is a matter of special importance 
to the Poles and other Slavonians, as in the event of a dis- 
ruption of Austria, Galicia would become the prey of Russia, 
and Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia would fall to Germany. 
It concludes, therefore, that the Slavonians of Austria should 





The effect of this conclusion was the immediate adoption of | 
measures restricting and discouraging education. The, 


prepare for the storm which is brewing by forming a union 
with Hungary for their common defence. 


The Hamburger Nachrichten publishers a letter from a cér- 


changes which were considered necessary for the security of | respondent in Heligoland professing to express the popular 
the state led to a total disorganisation of the educational sys- | feeling of the island with regard to the question of annexa- 
tem. The number of young men capable of going through | tion; the following is an abridged translation:—The in- 
the university course was sensibly diminished. If it became habitants bestow little thought or interest on the question of 
difficult to find masters qualified to teach in the schools, it) Anglo-German negotiations; they are well aware that in 
was impossible to find professors capable of taking the va- such an event their own opinion would fail to influence the 


cant chairs in the universities. The remedy proved to be! result, indeed, most of them do not know to which of the 


worse than the disease. To these so-called educational re- 
forms are attributed the atheism, materialism, and nihilism | 
which in the succeeding decade found so many disciples in | 
Russia. Soon after the present Emperor ascended the throne | 
these restrictions were modified, and now the Government | 
has resolved actively to promote instead of restricting educa- 
| tion; and to carry out this purpose the Minister of Public 
| Instruction has submitted to the Council of the Empire a 
plan embracing a complete system of primary and secondary 
| education. The consideration of the scheme has been post- 
poned until after the recess; and, until it has been discussed 
| by the council, its propositions will not be published. 








The question has long been agitated by naturalists whether 
animal life could exist at very great depths below the surface 
of the ocean. Several scientific men, of great eminence, who 
had carried on a series of investigations with regard to the 
nature of the animal life at different depths, had arrived at 
the conclusion that none would be found at a greater dis- 
tance below the surface than 300 fathoms. This opinion was 
long accepted as decisive; but later researches have evi- 
denced some remarkable results. During the summer of 
1869, a Government vessel, the Porcupine, was placed at the 
service of the Royai Society. Without going into full scien- 
tific particulars, we may state that the fact of the existence 
of animal life at the depth of 2,435 fathoms was fully estab- 
lished. Another important fact connected with the expedi- 
tion was the discovery of the formation of a vast chalk bed 
at the bottom of the Atlantic. Examination of the ooze 
proved conclusivel that, at the present moment, a great 
chalk formation is being gradually deposited in the depths of 
the Atlantic; and not only is it chalk which is accumulating 
in the ocean-bed, but it is, the chalk of the cretaceous 
period. 

The residence of the ex-Emperor at Chiselhurst has lately 
been marked by some very touching incidents which bring 





two countries to give the preference. There is no denying 
that the English Government does very little for them, but in 
return it requires next to nothing. Public works requiring 
any outlay, such as walls to prevent the further crumbling to 
pieces of the rock, or telegraphic communication with the 
Continent, are not to be thought of because England refuses 
to bear its share of the expense, whereas the island is too 
poor to undertake them on its own account. All this would 
be otherwise, every one is convinced, under German rule. 
But then, as an accompaniment to these acceptable gifts, there 
would be compulsory military service, which every Heligo- 
lander dreads. Patriotism, it might be thought, and the 
recollection of common descent, might help the Heligolan- 
ders over the difficulty; but of patriotism, English or Ger- 
man, not atrace is to be found on the island. None of the 
islanders care a rush whether it is Germany or France that 
has won the great war, Paris or Berlin that has been destroyed. 
In the course of some centuries Heligoland has in turn be- 
longed to Hamburg, Schleswig, Denmark, Russia, and Eng- 
land, and in every instance its inhabitants have been obedient 
subjects to their new rulers. They must renounce their nature 
if they did not in the event prove equally loyal and con- 
tented subjects of the German Emperor should they fall 
under his sway. 


The Figaro tells a good story of the German occupation in 
France. A lady, it says, residing in the department of the 
Seine et Marne, had a Prussian quartered upon her from the 
commencement of the invasion. Fortunately he told ber, on 
taking possession of his apartments, that he was deaf, so that 
the lady did not hesitate to talk before him as if he were not 
present, and she even played on her piano after the Prussian 
had gone to sleep, although he occupied the next room. At 
last the soldier informed his hostess that he had been ordered 
elsewhere. ‘“ Madame,” he said,“ je vous souhaite bien le 
bonjour.” “Et moi,” said the lady, smiling with exquisite 





into strong relief the genial qualities of that worthy poten- 





grace, “ je te souhaite de te casserle cou dang l’escalier, bandit, 
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voleur, assassin!’ “ Oh, madame,” interrupted the Prussian, | quarrel with him for that, but we do not see that the narra- 


“excusez moi, je n’ai pas pensé A vous dire que je n’étais sourd 
que par ordre du général.” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Historical Reader. By John J. Anderson. New York: 
Clack and Maynard. This book seems formed on a very 
good plan, enabling advanced scholars, who have about com- 
pleted the reading course at school, to enter on a new field. 
Mr. Anderson is a teacher of experience and reputation, has 
devoted much time to historical studies, and has succeeded in 
producing a book that will occasion attention on the part of 
the pupil, while it at the same time adds materially to his 
knowledge. 

Light and Electvicity. By John Tyndall, LL.D. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. This little book does 
not fall short, in its clear and masterly exposition of the fac:s 
and reasonings of science, of others of the author’s produc- 
tions. Scarcely any one has the clearness in description that 
is gifted to Professor Tyndall, and he uses his faculty well. 

Fae Simile of the Original Manuscript of the Heathen Chinee. 
By Francis Bret Harte. San Francisco: Joun H. Carmany 
and Co. The success of Mr. Harte has been wonderful. 
Few writers have attained reputation and the solid pay for it 
so quickly, and he suffers now its disadvantage. This sum- 
mer he spends by the seaside at Newport, and complains that 
he cannot produce easily. Literature can really be cul- 
tivated better “on a little oat-meal” than by lazily sitting 
back in an easy chair with no reason for exertion. The manu- 
script proves that many of the happiest lines of his oft quoted 
verses were not of those originally thought out, and that the 
mending process was resorted to. The more honor to the 
poet, but not the more pleasant for us to read. The true 
epicure should not allow himself to consider how his food 
was finally brought to perfection ; it appeals to him from its 
completeness. By that he judges it, and he cares nothing 
about how many mistakes were made originally. 

Reminiscences of Fifty Years. By Mark Boyd. New York: 
D. Appleton and Co. We have read many volumes of remi- 
niscences in our time ;some nerveless and flaccid, whose wri- 
ters possessed no appreciation of the point of a story, and 
whose jokes were witless and memory defective ; and others 
whose productions were a pleasure to read and recount. 
Among these latter must be classed Mr. Boyd. His circle of 
acquaintance was large, their social rank was good, he had 
lived with excellent raconteurs all his life, and had personally 
known many of the great men of the day. To these acquire- 
ments he adds a fund of Scottish anecdote, and a collection 
of unprinted jests which have been floating around the din- 
ner tables of Great Britain for the last seventy years. His 
stories of the Duke of Wellington are very good, and the 
same thing may be said almost without exception of those 
about every public character embraced in the book. 

Hans Breitmann in Europe. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson 
and Co. The supply of Hans’s rhymes does not run dry, and 
some of them are as amusing as the best of those in the former 
books. He has a good perception of the humorous, a fine 
command of broken English, and a facility in rhym‘ng that 
conjoined make his little volume a pleasure to read and a 
fountain of quotations. We do uot consider his verses better 
now than when he translated Heine, ‘or his prose improved 
beyond that of “Mace Sloper,” but they are known to the 
world now, and the author basks in a reputation not confined 
to one continent. 

The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. New York: 
D. Appleton and Co, Another is added to the numerous edi- 
tions of the works of Dickens, and this time the result is very 
neat and handsome, considering that the volumes are sold at 
the low price of seventy-five cents. The “ Pickwick Papers” 
stand at the foundation of the fame of Dickens, and have 
never been exceeded by him. There is the inimitable Weller, 
and his father, hoarse and apoplectic; there are Jingle and 
his servant, Job, a pair of rascals that we take great pleasure 
in; there is the immortal Pickwick himself, a figure that 
wiil loom up to distant generations, full as large as it does to 
the present, and there are our friends of the Eatanswill press, 
Messrs. Pott aud Slurk, who, we see by recent effusions in a 
country exchange, have emigrated to America, and now in- 
terchange soft epithets with the utmost freedom 

New York Illustrated. New York: D. Appleton ‘and Co. 
Buide books to the metropolis of the New World are few 
and bad, compared with those of a city like London, or even 
a second-rate town like Brussels. Yet this city does not lack 
for objects of interest. It has a history comprising 
battles and sieges; it was fortified once; it has been in the 
possession of three different nations; and it has some beauti- 
ful objects within its bounds, as well as handsome surround- 
ings. The artists of Appleton’s establishment have repro- 
duced some of the most striking scenes in the city, and to 
some their pencils have added a beauty which the original did 
not possess. It is, as a representation of the town, far supe- 
rior to anything we have had before, and will be much sought 
for by visitors to the metropolis to convey to the other 
inmates of their distant homes a fair idea of that aggregation 
of buildings which form what we know as New York. 

Zerub Throop’s Experiment. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
Boston: Loring. Zerub Throop must have been a very sin- 

gular old man, if Mrs. Whitney’s story be taken as true, and 
had a singular way of disposing of his money. We shall not 


tion adds materially to the world’s happiness. 


Davenport Dunn. By Charles Lever. Philadelphia: T. | 
B. Peterson and Brothers. As Mr. Lever grows older, the 
style of his novels changes. Although still without a rival 
in the art in which hecan describe the bold dragoon, the half 
stupid Irish peasant, or the gossiping priest, his characters 
grow higher in rank, and diplomacy nearly always forms a 
part of the machinery which moves along his story. In the 
present one, politics enters, and the chief character is one of 
those growths of modern enterprise, the great capitalist. It 
is needless to say the whole work is well done. 


The American Educational Monthly for July deserves com- 
mendation for its clearness in presenting matters of vital im- 
portance in education, and for the severity with which it 
criticises worthless school books. 


Zan Nostrand’s Engineering Magazine has, as usual, rauch 
that is of value tothe scientific manor the artisan. The 
present is a good number. 

————____-—- 


OF THE DAY 


AMERICA. 


HOLIDAYS AND LONGEVITY. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The July stampede has commenced. All this morning 
hacks packed with well-todo humanity, baggage wagons 
piled with big trunks, men with hands full of suspiciots-look- 
ing bags and linen dusters, and women with arms full of ba- 
bies, were seen rushing through our public thoroughfares for 
steamers and railroads. It seemed as if everybody and his 
wife were hurrying out of town. We confess we were 
pleased to witness the exodus of our people to green pastures, 
grateful shades, sea bathing, and clam chowders. There is 
more health in fresh air than all the “ medicamentums” ever 
compounded by Caswell, Hazard and Co. A community 
that seldom indulges in holidays and laughter soon becomes 
emaciated, dyspeptic and careworn. In our judgment, too 
much work is as“ bad for the blood” as “too much” late 
hours, and too much poor whiskey. Nothing improves the 
color, and adds to the circulation, like a good stroll in the 
country with a companion full of harmless mischief. When 
you return home you feel on good terms with everybody, and 
as for appetite, you can swallow anything, from boarding- 
house beef to a moon hoax. In a word, there is nothing like 
amusement—freshly laid oxygen either for the mind and body ; 
and yet there is nothing that our people so seldom indulge 
in. This accounts for our sallow cheeks and our lankness. 
nstead of recreation we hardly afford ourselves opportunity 
for eating and sleeping. The “almighty dollar’ so haunts 
us that we almost begrudge ourselves a decent-sized snooze, 
for fear we may lose ten cent’s worth of time by the opera- 
tion. The consequence is that by the time most of us are 
forty, we are used up in all respects. Our whole system, 
mental and physical, becomes so totally deranged that we 
are a burden to ourselves and our family. There is but one 
remedy for all this. More recreations—more “ Fourth of 
Julys.” Every day spent among clover and hilarity is at 
least six months added to your longevity, 


THE SUEZ CANAL, 
From the Journal of Commerce. 


Intelligence by the last English mails tends to contirm the 
cable report that sand is filling up the Suez Canal. The Lon- 
don Times prints the extract of a letter from the captain of a 
screw steamer (unnamed) saying that with a draught of only 
1714 feet forward and 20!¢ feet aft, she grounded no less than 
31 times in the canal. For the last 15 miles she was in tow 
of a tug with two pilots in charge, and, notwithstanding 
those precautions and advantages, she grounded seven times. 
She was three days and nights going through the canal. Mr. 
Daniel A. Lange, English director of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, had previously announced in the 7imes the adoption of 
measures to maintain the canal at what he calls “its present 
minimum depth of 26 English feet of water,” a statement 
contravene? by that of the letter above mentioned. In reply 
Mr. Lange writes to the Times that if the name of the screw 
steamer which met with so much trouble were furnished to 
him, he could be in a better position to make inquiries into 
the affair, “ with a view to avoid a recurrence of similar de- 
lays in the interests of shipping generally.” Several days 
after this comes our cable telegram saying that the canal is 
filling up with sand, and that the Sultan recommends its pur- 
chase from the company, but that the Khedive refuses to buy 
it. We are far from a willingness to give currency to rumors 
calculated to be injurious to the canal as a business enter- 
prise. But the coincidence of this circumstantial statement 
from the captain of an English steamer and the report from 
other sources of the condition of the canal and the refusal 
of the Khedive to purchase it, is too remarkable to be set 
aside easily. If the sand of the desert is destroying the 
canal, it is doing only what a well-informed correspondent of 
this paper, long a resident of the East and familiar with the 
shifting ways of desert sands, contidently predicted in these 
columns about the time of the canal opening. 


TOPICS 


THE DAY CELEBRATED. 
From The Star. 


For the eight hundred thousand people who couldn't get 
out of town and the two hundred thousand country folks who 
came here to help ce'ebrate, the day could scarcely have been 
more propitious. The gathering clouds of the morning gra- 
ciously withheld their showers, and the sun soon putting in 
an appearance, was considerately mild for the season. To- 
wards evening there was a growing prospect of a damper on 
the fireworks, but except a slight sprinkle that wouldn’t have 
taken the starch out of a fluted petticoat, or the crinkle out 
of the weakest crimps, all anticipations of wet powder and 
dull pyrotechnics were happily not realized. For all this the 
million celebrants were duly thankful, for in the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant the glorious Fourth has almost always 
had a handsome shower sometime during the day to wet 
down the fireworks, and spoil the enthusiastic enjoyment of 
—S thousands who wouldn't miss seeing them for the 
world. 

We fear that we underestimated the patriotic ardor of our 




















citizens. Small boys, youth and men, who, on the Fourth of 
July at least 
“ Are but children of a larger growth,” 

banged away from early morning to late into the night with 
fire-crackers, pistols, small cannon and all the similar enginery 
of modern torture. The streets resounded with the ceaseless 
din, and patriotism gave free expression to its feelings, pent- 
we as they are three hundred and sixty-four days in the year. 

he militia contributed their share by a fine parade, and 
looked only as New York militia can. The pyrotechnic dis- 
play was unusually good, every piece coming to the scratch 
and doing its duty handsomely. 

In fact, the day was celebrated more generally and more 
satisfactorily than for several years past. The American 
eagle looked well, and Uncle Sam, pulling up his shirt collar 
a trifle ra pers smiled a smile of serene enjoyment upon his 
noble bird which, with its beak in Lake Superior, its tail in 
the Gulf of Mexico, one foot on the Atlantic coast and the 
other on the Pacific, is, nevertheless, ready and willing to ex- 
tend one wing over Canade, and the other over Cuba, even 
at the risk of splitting itself in the effort. 


A PUZZLING MISCONCEPTION. 
From the Journal of Commerce. 


The wild Indians of the West have almost the faintest pos- 
sible idea of the greatness and power of the whites, believing 
the reports of traders, travellers, and even of their own 
brethren who have returned from the East, to be lies. The 
Sioux Chief Red Cloud, who lately visited Washin ton, could 
hardly have been ignorant that if he reported the facts as he 
saw them, he would run the risk of being discredited, since 
previous Indian delegations to Washington have confessed 
that they would not dare todo so. Red Cloud may, how- 
ever, have believed that he could overcome the obstinate in- 
—— of his people, and feeling that they ought to know 
the truth, undertook to tell them, staking his influence upon 
the consequence. The result has already been described. 
Great as his power was, he has fallen under the suspicion of 
having taken “bad medicine” from the whites, and has 
been succeeded in the tribal headship by “ Sitting Bull,” who 
doubtless shares the belief of his fellows that the struggling 
white settlements and occasional detachments of troops found 
in the Indian country adequately represent the nation to 
whom they belong. This mistaken notion is doubtless one 
cause of the continued intractability of the Indians. Gene- 
rally, we fancy, they do not believe themselves greatly over- 
matched by the whites, even in numbers; of course they 
cannot easily be convinced that they are excelled in prowess. 
If, however, they will not credit their most trusted chiefs 
when the truth is told, it is difficult to see how they can be 
persuaded. Perhaps it would pay to bring every leading man 
among them on a visit to the East as quick as he acquires in- 
fluence, keeping up the process until the entire muss of the 
tribes is permeated with a practical knowledge of the govern- 
ment and people with whom they have to do. Such a pro- 
ceeding would indeed be not at all to our taste, but it would 
probably be cheaper than to demonstrate our power by send- 
ing into the Indian country a body of troops large enough to 
produce the same impression. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


The support of the doings of the Commune in Paris by Mr: 
Odger and other representative workmen, has excited much 
comment from the press. We think that the power of this 
movement has been overrated, and that there is no real force 
to itelsewhere than in France. The Daily Telegraph says: 


We notice with a feeling of shame the names of English 
working men—among them Mr. Lucraft and Mr. Odger—ap- 
pended to what is in effect an apology for the assassination of 
the Archbishep of Paris. We can perfectly understand how 
our artisans may entertain and propagate extreme opinions, 
and prepare plans for the thorough reorganisation of Europe, 
social and political. That is their right, as it is the right of 
all who think. But how is the principle of social reform 
helped by killing an aged Archbishop’ How are people to 
be convinced of the need of elevating the artisans by exhibi- 
ting artisans in power as guilty of the worst crimes com- 
mitted by Greek brigands ? Then that other idea of the 
“ International”’—the antagonism to narrow national views— 
has its merit, so far as it counteracts the frenzy which makes 
French patriots delight in killing a man because he is a Ger- 
man, and provokes a corresponding German rage. But it will be 
of no permanent good to extirpate from men’s minds one cause 
of the hatreds that lead to war if another provocative be set 
up instead. Wars between class and class are as bad as wars 
between nation and nation. It seems as if human pussions 
will have play in all ages, though under different pretexts. 
At one time subjects fought for a prince, and hated their 
fellow-men, pouring out their own blood for the sake of some 
family or at the dictate of some king. In modern times mere 
ditferences of race have marshalled them in embattled array. 
We see in this new manifesto of the International Society 
the old hate, the old bitterness, the old passions, veiled under 
new excuses for a new war. “International” is a fine word 
that should not be thus misused. 


The Times remarks: 


Originally and essentially the purpose of the Association 
was to combine the workmen of all countries against the 
employers of all countries, and nothing more; but in the 
brooding minds of Parisian artisans, habituated to novelties 
and familiarized with the practice of insurrection, the idea 
gradually arose of making labor not only free, but supreme, 
and trausferring to the laboring class all the possessions and 
privileges of others. This purpose, plainly declared in the 
programme of the late Commune, has been now accepted by 
the General Council of the Association sitting in Holborn. 
The “ political notes” published by Professor Beesly, and 
quoted the other day in these columns, are quoted also, with 
entire approval, in the address of the Council, and we can 
now understand how justly the Ex-Emperor was entitled to 
be called “the saviour of society.” He was in very truth 
nothing less. Paris contained about 100,000 workmen, bent, 
as they still declare without the least disguise, on destroying 
society. Here are their very words, under date of Friday 
last:—“ Tis old society ought to perish, and shall perish. A 
gigantic eifort has already shaken it. A final effort will 
bring it down.” The men who published that resolution 
represent the very men who at every prospect of an opportu- 
nity mustered their numbers for insurrection, and were only 
bafiied from time to time by the ever-ready arm of Louis Na- 
poleon. At last that arm was paralyzed by foreign disasters, 
and then they rose, 
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THE ALBION, 





And the Dublin Lvening Mail declares: 

If the organisation exists as delineated, it is a formidable 
project. It may be unable to repeat revolutions or to wage | : - ‘ | 
open war upon capital with armed battalions obeying its Phe conduct of the undergraduates at Oxford and Cam- | 
will; but its influence will be felt when labor-questions of | bridge on public days has frequently been animadverted | 
magnitude arise, and these latter are becoming frequent upon, yet the youths seem to get no better. The 
enough to excite alarm even in England. A particularly| “°° 2 P ; 
dangerous form of the Democratic movement is ademand for | S8YS ° 
a shortening of the hours of work to xine in the day. The 
engineers of the Tyne have commenced this agitation, taking 
the American Eight Hours’ movement as a model. Ten) red ties. Some wilful person appears to have made his ap- 
thousand men are out of employment at present in that dis- | pearance in the theatre in a red tie, and,as he refused to 
trict. The Nine Hours’ League of the North of England isa }take it off, was stupidly and obstinately howled at by the 
practically Socialist confederacy—a sort of Commune in em-| undergraduates. He accordingly writes in high dudgeon to 
bryo. In the International combination might possibly be | the Times, and with all the dignity of a Cato Major inveighs 
found a source of additional bitterness imparted henceforward | against the vulgarity and folly of his hooters, winding up 
to all such disputes. It will be necessary to watch it with | with a threat that he shall reappear in his red tie next year. 
the greatest vigilance, lest it take thisturn. At presantit|To this an Undergraduate replies that, without wishing to 


any business in the world on such a system?” 
deavoring to fill a bucket which has a hole in the bottom. 


Observer 





There hasbeen a great fuss about nothing at all, a propos} 


|“ How,” asks Mr. Holms, “ would it be possible to conduct ber contains the Siege of Metz, with a large plan of the 
Weare en- | operations. : : 
|scription of the Fortifications of Paris; 2, the operations 


|of Oxford Commemoration, Oxford Undergraduates, and |“ La Franceide,” 


| derung der Sterne.” 


ani 





The three former numbers contained—1, a de- 


which preceded the Battle of Sedan; 3, the Battle of Sedan, 
with maps illustrative of the diferent operations. 


“Hymns Ancient and Modern” have been adopted in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and a hymn is always used on Sunday 
afternoons. 

The first part of a new Rouwmanian epic poem, entitled 
has been published at Bucherest, by G. A. 
Zamphirolu. 

M. Kossuth, who has of late years devoted much of his 
time to science, has"published a paper on the * Farbenveran- 


The Queen’s book, “ Leaves from the Journal of our Life 
in the Highlands,” translated into Marathi, was to be issued 
in India on her Majesty’s birthday. 





seems to be chiefly a menace to the clerical party in France. 
The loss of temporal power by the Popes generally hailed 
with pleasure. The Standard says: 


However men may estimate the excellence of heart of 
Pius IX., if we regard his policy asa ruler we see it marked 
by disaster after disaster, until it has culminated in his pre- 
sent position, immured as he is in the Vatican, and protected 
from revolutionary outrage by the troopsof the Power which 
has appropriated his dominions. Restore1 to Rome by the 
French garrison, he was eagaged in a perpetual struggle to 
assert his independence of his French protectors, and tocarry 
out his measures of security against the revolutionists. Had 
he taken advantage of the security which the French garri- 
son gave him to persevere vigorously in the measures of re- 
form which he had adopted in the first years of his reign, he 
might gradually have secured for his throne adequate support 
when | ner aid was withdrawn ; but from the time of his 


return from Gaeta even the French Government could obtain | 


no reforms of the clerical system of administration ; and 
though maintained in his Government by France, the partners 
of his counsels were the Jesuit party, who then ruled in 
Vienna. Neither in 1850, nor since, has his rule been marked 
by harshness or tyranny. The true amiability of the man 
was always conspicuous, but still more conspicuous was his 
incapacity to see how impossible it was to fight the spirit of 
his times with such weapons as the conditions of Papal poli- 
tics supplied. The explanation of this fact, however, is to 
be sought in the religious enthusiasm of the man. A great 
believer in himself, undoubtedly he was still more a believer 
in those special traditions of Ultramontanism which in later 
years have seemed to have absorbed the Roman Catholic 
Church. Of a gushing, ebullient disposition, he found the 
greatest consolation and comfort in the sensational policy 
which Ultramontanism put before him. He had commenced 
as one who would achieve through the revolution what his 

redecessors had attempted through the institutions of feuda- 
ism—the triumph of the Church over the authority of men, 
forgetting, as Ultramontanes always do forget, that the Church 
only represents an aggregate of men. 


The Saturday Review, among other observations, remarks: 


The Romans, according to the Civiltd Cattolica, “ are God's 
chosen people under the New Covenant, and have a super- 
natural dignity ;’ and the Civiltd@ was raised three or four 
years ago, by a Papal Brief—another of the startling innova- 
tions of the present Pontificate—to an official position, as the 
organ of the Holy See. It was again under Jesuit influence 
that the Curia has been working up, for the last ten years, 
through a series of Provincial Synods which were forced or 
tricked into accepting Papal Infallibility, to the Vatican 
Council of 1870, Itself the crowning triumph of Jesuit per- 
sistency and intrigue. And these are, in fact, the principal 
achievements of the reign of Pius 1X., unless we are to in- 
clude among them the loss of his temporal power, to which 
should perhaps be added the establishment of new hierarchies 
in England and Holland, and an arrogant invitation to the 
Eastern Patriarchs to submit to his supremacy, met by a not 
much more conciliatory rejoinder. 


The recruiting and organization of the Army seems to be 
an endless task. With every desire to do the subject justice, 
no scheme to remodel the military force has yet met with 
general concurrence. The Times observes: 


Mr. Holms showed a true appreciation of the subject in 
urging his amendment as a kind of “ rider” to that of Mr. 
M'Cullagh Torrens. If the mass of the Army is to be dis- 
posable for foreign service, we must not enlist men at honie 
at too early an age. The only alternative would be to enlist 
a number far beyond our actual requirements, and to keep 
them for a long period under training. The latter proposal 
was urged the other day by Lord Grey, and it was based on a 
statement, made by high military authorities, that, in conse- 
quence of the numerous openings for men in this country, it 
was necessary to obtain recruits at an early age if they were 
to be obtained at all. We have, in fact, been led to believe 
that we suffer under an almost invincible competition in 
seeking recruits in the labor market, that we are conse- 
quently — to take them at any age, and almost with any 
qualities, and to make the best of such as we can contrive to 
lay our hands on. We must accept an inferior supply, and 
then, as the Government pleaded last night, we must observe 
essential military requisites “as far as practicable.” Now, 
Mr. Holms did admirable service in boldly challenging this 
whole basis of assumption. He adopted a business like mode 
of investigation, which may with advantage be followed by 
the Government. He showed by statistics the actual work- 
ing of our present system of enlistment, and the composition 
of our present recruits, and he thus furnished from experience 
an essential basis for future plans. With regard to age, his 
figures indicate the very reverse of what has been hitherto 
asserted. Out of 183,000 men who were enlisted between 
1860 and 1868, no fewer than 118,000 were above nineteen 
years of age; and the total number enlisted under eighteen 
was only 18,300, or just about one-tenth of the whole num- 
ber. Unless such figures can be disputed, they seem to prove 
conclusively that there would be no difficulty in obtaining all 
our recruits from men at least over eighteen. But the 
strangest piece of evidence adduced by Mr. Holms related to 
the number of desertions. There is actually a “ Running- 
away Department” in the War-oflice, and this Department 
has no slight occupation. Out of 42,000 men who were ac- 
cepted as soldiers in the three years ending with 1869, as 
many as 14,000 ran away. In other words, every third man 
we enlist is required to make good the place of « deserter. 
Add to this the number discharged as bad characters, and we 
tind that out of 11,000 recruits in a single year the places of 
aa many as 7,000 have to be supplied by fresh recruits. 


- 


| justify the conduct of the hooters, he, in effect, thinks that 
| the man in the red tie ought to have known beforehand the 
\effect which his red tie woald produce; that he ought to 
have taken it off when it was hooted at; that still more ought 
| he to have taken it off when asked to do so by the authori- 
| ties; and lastly, that if he reappears in it next year, he will 
irichly descrve the very worst that may happen to him. The 
| dispute could hardly be better summed up. Of course a man 
| has an abstract right to appear in the theatre in a red tie, ex- 
actly as he has a right to go to church in velvet knicker- 
bockers, or to ride down the Row with a clay pipe in his 





mouth. And, of course, it is foolish of the undergraduates to 
howl. But then undergraduates are foolish, and Commemo- 


ration is, whether wisely or not, a recognised Saturnalia. And 
| above all, the man in the red tie was not an undergraduate, 
;and was old enough to know better. 


| The Pall Mall Gazette thinks that— 


“The Man in the Red Tie” who wrote to the 7éimes ought 
| to remember that he is not himself entirely blameless in the 
matter. He must have known that a “red tie” was a con- 
spicuous and extraordinary article of clothing, and that any 
peculiarity in attire would probably on that occasion attract 
attention and make him the subject of a demonstration; yet 
he chose to subject himself to the annoyance, and now vents 
his wrath on the undergraduates by a savage letter to the 
Times stating that he“ sacrificed” his red tie in order that the 
unseemly spectacle might continue no longer, that Commem- 
oration Ought to be reformed because the undergraduates in 
the gallery do not represent the body of the undergraduates 
at all, and that, even if they did, an uproar of this’ nature 
ought not to be permitted. This may be all very true, but 
still the broad fact remains that “ the man” came “in the red 
tie” to a place where he was well aware that the color of the 
tie would be the cause of a row. He was, in truth, lamenta- 
bly deficient in tact; and if he carries out bis expressed inten- 
tion of reappearing next year in the same “red tie,” he must 
not be surprised if he again incurs the wrath of his tormen- 
tors. He makes the common mistake of supposing that, be- 
cause he is logically right, he is wise in asserting his rights at 
an inconvenient period; many persons, statesmen included, 
have fallen into the same error. Mr. Gladstone himself is 
rather too fond of dangling his “red tie” in  people’s 
faces. 





The close of the war is regarded joyfully by Englishmen as 
well as Frenchmen or Germans. The Manchester Beaminer 
believes— 


. 

The municipality of Berlin faithfully represented the sen- 
timents of their fellow-countrymen when they expressed to 
the Emperor, only the other day, the hope that “ Germany 
would no strive to be foremost in the arts of peace.” At 
the same time we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that while 
this is the wish of the great mass of the people—of those who 
in literature, art, commerce, manufacture, or agriculture, 
make Germany what she is—there is in her midst a military 
caste who, from the nature of things, must delight in war, 
and look out eagerly for new lands to conquer. The circum- 
stances under which the unity of the Empire has been ac- 
complished have given these men great power, and the same 
circumstances render it impossible that it should soon pass 
altogether away from them. But so long as they retain it 
there will still remain a flaw in the structure—a source of 
danger to the edifice. We are not the advocates of rash, ill- 
considered, or precipitate movements, but we cannot help re- 
minding our German friends that while the fabric of their 
unity owes its origin to the people, the mode of its structure 
and the order of its architecture bear in an excessive degree 
the traces of the royal, princely, and aristocratic hands by 
which it has been reared. Both the prosperity of Germany 
and the peace of Europe are involved in the extension of that 
internal freedom to which we trust our friends will hence- 
forth devote themselves with firm and cautious effort. 

The Morning Post says: 


The only apology to be found for successful war is that it 
tends to promote peace, and Germany to-day rejoices not so 
much in the brilliant achievements of her children, or in her 
acquisition of territory which was once part of the Father- 
land, as in the guarantee thereby afforded of her being unmo- 
lested for a long series of years. But although the position 
of Germany is so secure that unprovoked aggression on the 
part of any other Power is scarcely possible, it would be too 
much to predict that with the close of the war with France, 
Germany has definitely sheathed her sword. The ultimate 
objects of those who rule her are unknown, and Europe has 
but too little grounds for resting assured that they will not 
be tempted to employ her recently acquired strength for 
other purposes than those of self-defence. The position 
now acquired by Prussia resembles very closely that which 
France all but attained under the First Napoleon, and it is 
scarcely necessary to say that the aspirations of the French 
Emperor were not considered conducive to the preservation 
of that independence on which all States, both great and 
small, naturally pride tiiemselves. 


_—@—___.. 
LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Mr. S. R. Townshend Mayer has resigned the editorship of 
the Illustrated Review. 

Mr. G. W. Reid’s catalogue of the works of Mr. George 
Cruikshank will shortly be published by Messrs. Bell and 
Daldy. 

Dr. J. H. Newman has a new edition of his “ History of 
Arianism” in hand ; the work is said to be almost re-written. 

The fourth number of Colonel Wandewelde’s “ Guerre de 
1870” bas just been published at Brussels, The present num, 














Mr. Joseph Payne has written an elaborate. paper on 
Chaucer's use of the final e, in which he siows that the e of 
“ gentilesse, corage, sonne,” and like words, were silent, ex- 
cept by poetical licence. 

We hear that a small work on the Christian evidences, by 
Thomas Cooper, the author of “ The Purgatory of Suicides,” 
wiil be shortly published by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 
As Mr. Cooper has not published anything since his work, 
“The Family Feud,” appeared in 1855, we hope that the suc- 
cess of the present issue may determine him to give to the 
world his long-projected epic, * The Paradise of Martyrs.” 


The Siege of Paris, by the Prussian army, is described from 
day to day—from the 18th of September, 1870, to the 29th of 
January, 1871—in “Le Siege de Paris, tablettes au jour le 
jour,” a work brought out in six numbers, under the editor- 
ship of M. H. de Villemessant, aad published at the offices of 
the Paris Figaro newspaper. 

In the library of the Louvre, recently burat by the insur- 
gents, more than a hundred thousand volumes were destroyed, 
comprising manuscripts, historical documents, rare editions, 
missals, all the French or foreign works presented to the 
Louvre or the Tuileries, or for which the Court had sub- 
scribed, portfolios of engravings, collections of photographs 
of the various public or private galleries, etc. 

Mr. Furnivall claims to have settled what was Chaucer’s 
first poem, and what was the succession of his first four— 
namely: 1, “The Compleynte to Pite;’ 2, “ The Dethe of 
Blaunche the Duchesse ;” 3, The Parlament of Foules;’ 4, 
“The Compleynte of Mars.” 

The official reports of the various sections of the London 
International Exhibition ave already nearly completed. Part 
I. of the Fine Arts Division, comprising Painting in Oil, by 
Sir Coutts Lindsay ; Painting in Water Color, by Mr. 8. Red. 

rave ; Miscellaneous Painting, by Sir M. Digby Wyatt; and 
Mosaics and Stained Glass, by Mr. T. Gambier Parry, will 
appear in a few days. Lord Houghton is the general editor. 
The Reports are to be published by Messrs. J. M. Johnson 
and Sons, and will be sold in the Exhibition at popular 
prices. y 

Mr. W. H. Hooper has made a very careful woodcut, for 
the next issue of the Chaucer Society, of Occleve’s miniature 
of Chaucer in the Harleian MS. 4,806, leaf 91. 


M de Saulcy, whose wife was a lady-in-waiting of the ex- 
Empress of the French, is preparing a ‘* Numismatique de la 
Terre Sainte” and a “ History of too Macenboss,” which ought 
to be presented to the English-speaking public. 

The series of Moxon’s Popular Poets, edited by Mr. W. Mt 
Rossetti, is to include at least three volumes of selections: 1, 
a Selection from the American Poets; 2, a Selection from 
English Poets, between 1600 and the limit of current copy- 
right ; 3, a Selection of Humorous Poetry. All these volumes 
are in an advanced stage, more especially the first-named. 


Miss Faithfull is about to give three lectures with reading 
at the Salle de Lecture, Regent-street, on “Our English, 
Poets,” “ American Poets,” and “ Prose Writing Poets.” 


Captain Mayne Reid has returned to London, after some 
years’ residence in America. His health has been covasider- 
ably impaired, but it is hoped that it will speedily be restored 
by rest. 

The Queen says that Mr. John Tillotson, whose name re- 
cently appeared in the list of deaths in the Lon@ion Times, was 
known as the author of several works, among them “ Our 
Untitled Nobility,” “ Crimson Pages,” etc. He was for many 
years an active contributor to numerous publications. He 
died at his residence, Greenhithe, last month, aged 40. 

Mr. Ayrton stated to the House of Commons that, accord- 
ing to a Report received by the Government, the Bethnal 
Green Museum would be completed by the 1st of October 
next; he likewise stated that the thoroughfare in Hamilton- 
place would be open on or before the 19th ult. 


The columns and woodwork of the well-known old organ 
screen at St. Paul’s are now being erected as a screen over 
the north door of the cathedral. It is to be hoped that the 
authorities will restore to its proper place the slab bearing the 
quaint Latin inscription to the memory of the illustrious 
Wren. 

The treasurers of art in the Hotel Cluny have escaped da- 
mage, none of them having been either injured or taken 
away. All that the building has suffered is the breakage of 
some of the white glass surrounding the valuable stained 
panels in the windows by the explosion of the powder-maga- 
zine at the Luxembourg. 


The repairs of the bronze plate of the Vendome Column 
will require a month to accomplish, as most of them were 
considerably injured by the fall. Many of them had already 
been sent to the Mint, where, with the addition of seven per 
cent. of copper, they were to be coined into sous. A notice 
in the Jovrnal Offictel calls upon all persons possessing pieces 
of the bronze to give them up at once. As most accurate 
drawings of the reliefs exist, the whole may be completed 
by the 2nd of December, the anniversary of the battle of 
Austerlitz. 

The Luxembourg contains intact the works of contempo- 
rary French art; the collection of Sevres porcelain, which 
was removed to Paris when menaced by the Prussians, has 
has miraculously escaped; and although we have lost the 
Gobelins, with the splendid tapestry which that manufactory 
contained, those of the Crown remain. 

The foundation-stone of a new Schoo! for Science apd Art 
was laid, on the 3rd ult., at Gloucester, where a School of Art 
has long existed, under the management of Mr. Gambier 
Parry, and a Museum was formed in rooms lent by Mr. Syd- 
ney Dobell. The buildings are to cost £5,000, of which £4,000 
—a sum that includes a national grant—have been already 
obtained, 
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It is said that an Industrial Exhibition will be held next 
year at Moscow, in honor of the 200th anniversary of Peter 
the Great. The boat of the great Emperor, which is still 
kept in a good state of preservation at St. Petersburg, will be 
shown in the naval department. 


As is known, Prince Napoleon had collected a valuabie 
museum of works of art in the Montpensier wing of the Pa- 
lais Royal, and when his Highness left he was unable to 
a the whole. All that remained has perished in the 

re. 


Mr. H. W. Peek, M.P., has placed at the disposal of the 
Council of the Institute of Architects some prizes for com- 
petition, by any members of the profession whose ages do not 
exceed 25 years, on condition that the drawings for which 
prizes are awarded shall become the property of Mr. Peek. 
According to the Builder the sum of £42 is offered for the 
best, and £20 for the second best, set of measured drawings, 
illustrating the restoration of Eastbury Manor House, near 
Barking, Essex. The sum of £10 is offered for the best set 
of drawings illustrating the restoration of the Convent Gate- 
way, Barking. 

It has been proposed to erect at Westminster, by means of 
funds subscribed, statues of the ‘ate Sir Robert Peel, Viscount 
Palmerston, and the Earl of Derby; and in consequence of 
communications made to the Government, the Treasury re- 
cently requested Mr. Barry and Mr. Weekes, together with 
Mr. San, to report upon the subject. These gentlemen 
state in their report, dated the 8th of May, that the two gar- 
dens in Parliament-square, opposite the gateways of New 
Palace-yard, are the only open-air spaces available at present 
for the statues of statesmen in the neighborhood of the 
Houses of Parliament; and that if the central avenue be- 
tween these gardens were widened to 28ft., ten statues could 
be accommodated, five on each side of it, so as to forma 
pleasing and appropriate approach to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The four truncated angles of the square would afford 
suitable positions for eight more statues, and suggestions are 
made to prevent any incongruity or unpleasing eftect while 
the number may be incomplete. After the eighteen statues 
have been erected which can be placed in Parliament-square 
Gardens, other sites may be available, in consequence of the 
proposed clearances in Old Palace-yard and Abingdon-street, 

Among the brochures lately published in Brussels, with re- 
ference to recent events in Paris, are: “ Paris on Fire,” con- 
taining the autograph order for the burning of Paris, and 
“ Bon voyage, Monsieur Hugo!” in verse. 

A valuable service is about to be rendered to German litera- 
ture by the publication, under the editorial auspices of Paul 
Heyse and Hermann Kurz, of a selection of the best German 
noveleties, hitherto scattered amid the voluminous works of 
a variety of authors. 

Mr. 5. Olomi, of Japan, who has lately acted as the agent 
of the Japanese Government in England, and has taken 
charge of its many students in that country, is to return to 
Japan at the end of this monlh. Mr. Otomi has just visited 
Oxford and some of the principal manufacturing towns in 
the North of England. 


The final issue of the Early English Text Society’s books 
for this year is in the publisher’s hands. It contains a curious 
collection of “Legends of the Holy Rood ; or, Anglo-Saxon 
and Early English Poems on the Cross,” with copies, from 
two early manuscripts, of illuminations of the instruments of 
Christ's torture, scourge, spear, hammer, nails, etc., edited 
from the manuscripts by Dr. Richard Morris; and a set of 
satires on the time of James I. 


The Ottoman Government has put the Imperial Museum 
at Constantinople under the direction of Mr. Goold, and the’ 
establishment is being placed on a respectable footing. It is 
rich in local antiquities, and has a remarkable collection of 
historical arms. Mr. Goold, having classified his Museum, 
has published a catalogue, with illustrations by local photo- 
— chiefly the Messrs. Abdullah, Armenians. Djevdet 

‘asha, the historiographer of the Ottoman Empire, and one 
of the most learned members of the Ulema, has just com- 
pleted the seventh volume of his History of the Empire. 


———=$ 
FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


The loss of life by the explosion at Kidsyrove is increased 
by the death of several of the injured. Mr. Howard, Secretary 
of the British Legation at Washington is to receive the claims 
of British subjects under the treaty of Washington. 
Mr. Odo Russell is said to have been appointed British Am- 
bassador to Berlin. ‘The Emperor and Empress of Brazil 
visited Queen Victoria at Win sor, on the 4th. 
A ban.juet was given on the 4th inst. by the American resi- 
dents of London, at the Langham Hotel. A reception was 
also held at the residence of Mr. Schenck. A banquet was also 
given at the Washington Hotel, Liverpool, at which Mr. 
Branscomb, the United States Consul at Manchester, presid- 
ed. Many American residents of Manchester, Liverpool and 
other cities were present. Letters were received from Minister 
Schenck and Jacob Bright, M.P., regretting their inability to 
attend. Among the toasts was one to the “Treaty of Wash- 
ington.” General Sickles was in London on the 5th, on his 
way to Germany. It is reported that the steamer Gam- 
bria was totally wrecked, recently, in Algoa Bay. No partic- 
ulars are given of the catastrophe. The jury in the Tichborne 
case recently expressed their conviction that the plaintiff is an 
impostor, and that they were ready to give a verdict to that 
effect without hearing the defense, but the Judge would not 
permitthem, andthe case will proceed, Assistant Secretary 
Richardson reports the complete success of his negotiations 
for the sale of the new American five per cent. bonds. Prince 
Frederick William of Germany, and Princess Victoria arrived 
in London, Thursday nigt*. He brings the Order of the Black 
Eagle to be conferred on the German Ambassador, Count 
Bernstorff 














THE CONTINENT, 


The success of the French loan does not bring satisfaction 
to the people, who regard it as a deposit for Germany. The 
army of General Vinoy is dissolved and the army of Versailles 
is divided into six corps, commanded by Gens. Montauban, 
Bataille, Barrail, Douay, Clinchant, and Bourbaki. Gen. 
L’Admirault is Governor of Paris. Troops are withdrawing 
from Paris, in accordance with the treaty of Frankfort. Ger- 
man officers of the army of occupation are forbidden to enter 
Paris. ‘There were present at the review at Longchamps 160 
battalions of infantry, 60 squadrons of cavalry, twenty compa- 
nies of engineers, and 360 pieces of artillery. The Orleans 
see are visiting M. Thiers. The Cortes discussed the 

udget without action on Saturday. Prince Humbert has 
gone to Rome to meet the king. Visitors are entering Rome 








from all directions. The first number of the Officiel Guzette, 
transferred to Rome, appeared on the 2d. The result of 
the supplementary elections in France is estimated to be the 
return of 120 Republicans, 8 Legitimists, and 12 Bonapartists. 
The highest vote in Paris was cast for M. Wolowski, who re- 
ceived 122,000. It is said the unexpected strength of the Ke- 

ublicans in the Departments discourages the Monarchists. 

t is feared the Assembly will be more divide i than ever, and 
that it will be impossible to obtaiz 5 working majority. The 
French Government has demanded the early evacuation of 
those Departments occupied by the Germans, but Prince Bis- 
marck declines to give a positive promise of compliance. A 
Commission is appointed to take testimony in England and 
France as to the working of the Commercial treaties. A differ- 
ence has arisen with the Government of Egypt in consequence 
of the illegal arrest of a French citizen at Cairo. The 
King of Italy reviewed the regulars and National Guard in 
Rome on Monday. — The crown Prince of Germany will be 
present at the triumphal entry of the Bavarian troops into Mu- 
nich, Disbanded French soldiers, according to a Bertin 
telegram, are seeking to enter the Austrian service. 
Paris is to negotiate a loan for the rebuilding of the monu- 
ments destroyed during the siege. M. Schneider, formerly 
President of the Corps Leyislatif, and the Duc de Nemours 
are in Paris. The Cross of the Legion of Honor has been con- 
ferred on M. Jules Ducatil, who abandoned the cause of the 
Communists and joined the Versaillists. Marshal McMahon 
is again in command at Versailles. Districts which have elect- 
ed Deputies{chosen by other constituencies are to hold ano- 
ther election on Sunday next. Prince de Joinville, having 
declared for the Republic, is a candidate. Count Moltke has 
ordered German Commanders in France not to inflict punish- 
ment on offenders whom the French laws reach. Count Wal- 
dersee has complained to the French government of the bitter 
language of the journals toward the Germans and Germany ; 
the Journal Offciel, in publishing the fact, advises other jour- 
nals to exercise forbearance in their allusions to the Germans. 
The first act of the Assembly on the admission of the new 
members, it is said, will be to prolong the term of M. Thiers 
as Chief Executive. ———=.'(he Emperor of Germany is recov- 
ering from his recent illness. It is said that Napoleon 
will soon leave England for Geneva, and Eugenie will go to 
Spain. At a dinner given by Mr. Jay in Vienna, the 
American Minister expressed the opinion that the Anglo- 
American Treaty would prevent wars hereafter by the estab- 
lishment of a court of arbitration. Count Buest, in reply, 
doubted the ability of any Power to restrain the natural quar- 
relsomeness of mankind, and said that hitherto mediation had 
only been tolerated. and arbitration rejected.————The 
French elections have increased the supporters of President 
Thiers in the Assembly by one hundred members. 
The latest classification shows 86 Thierists, 13 Radicals, 2 
Legitimists, 3 Orleanists and 1 Bonapartist. The Journal des 
Debats says the victory is a Republican one, but belongs to the 
friends of order; and that the Republican success is due to the 
divisions of their opponents. The Siecle says the Bonapartists 
are condemned by the elections, and the Legitimists resumed 
their position of a small minority. The antagonism between 
the cities and the provinces is said to have disappeared. Count 
Palikao denies Gen. Trochu’s charges against his conduct on 
Sept. 4, and defends his course as proper in all respects. A 
permanent camp is to be established at Satory, intead of Cha- 
lons. It was expected that the siege of Paris would be raised 
on the 5th, preparatory to the removal of the Government 
from Versailles. The Communist trials will begin July 10. 
The Cortes continues the discussion of the Budget. Se- 
nor Nocedal denounced in bitter language Victor Emmanuel’s 
occupation of Rome, Senor Olozaga protested against any ex- 
pression of opinion on the subject by the Cortes, Victor 
Emmanuel has returned to Florence. 
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SPORTING, 
































The meeting at Long Branch has resulted, as we pre- 
dicted, in an unparelleled success, owing generally to the 
liberal expenditure with which the Association has improved 
the grounds, as also to the indomitable energy of Mr. John 
Chamberlain in superintending the varied and conflicting 
interests involved in the management of such an enterprise. 
The weather has been very fine during the week, but scarcely 
warm enough to secure a crowded attendance at the hotels ; 
the races were very numerously attended however, the ac- 
commodations offered by the steamship and railroad com- 
panies, bringing the track within an easy ride from New 
York, while the Jerseymen turned out in great numbers 
from the surrounding counties. The scene on Tuesday was 
magnificent, the Grand Stand being crowded by the most 
brilliant display of beauty and fashion ever assembled to- 
gether on any race course in this country. The contests 
have generally been of an exciting character, but the wes- 
tern men have succeeded in almost sweeping the board, the 
exception being with Col. McDaniel’s entries. Longfellow, 
the Western crack racer, has proved himself the grand horse 


he was reported to be by his Kentuckian friends, and we | postpo' 


thoronghly believe that there are not three finer or better cu 
horses in England than this famous scion of Leamington ont 
Nantura, 

We never remember to have seen a prettier study of horse- 
flesh than that presented by Longfellow us he passed the stand 
the second time, leading his competitors by at Jeast twenty 
lengths, with such an easy stride as to deceive the spectators 
as to the rapid pace he was making. We congratulate Mr. 
Harper, the veteran turfman, on the possession of such a superb 
animal, and we also consider that Mr. R. W. Cameron must 
be classed as one of the staunchest and most enterprising 





members of the Turf, as it was through his keen judgment and 
liberal expenditure that Leamington was secured for this coun- 
try. We expect that the cross between the Lexington and 
Leamington blood will be considered as good as any that can 
be obtained in England, but we are greatly pleased to per- 
ceive that the importation of the best racing stock is becom- 
ing larger and larger each year. This proves that the pastime 
is growing in popularity each succeeding season. 

‘The first event of Tuesday was the grand national steeple- 
chase, for all ages; about three miles, over a fair hunting | 
course; welter weights; purse $1,000; first horse, $700, | 
second horse, $200; third horse, $100. Eight jumpers were 
entered, but General Tweed and Alma did not appear, the 
starters being as follows: D. McDaniel’s b. h. Oysterman, Jr., 
Gaffney end Tully's b. g. Vesuvius, Jos. Donohue’s cb. h. 
Tammany, A, Cds br. h. R. B. Connolly, D. McDaniel’s 
b. h. Julius, and Dugald J, Bannatyne’s Canadian horse Duffy. 
It was very exciting, three riders being thrown and barely 
escaping with the:r lives. Oysterman cf course won, his 
usual good luck following him, but Duffy did the best leaping 
and running, and Mr. Bannatyne, until the fall of his horse at 





| The Trial Purse brought out fifteen starters, and the sight 
| was a stirring and beautiful one as the horses assembled in 
|front of the stand. Ortolan was a decided favorite, but H. P. 
| McGrath's bay filly Susan Ann took the lead at the start and 
won the purse in gallant style. The time—1:523—was due to 
the bad condition of the track. The Jersey Derby, the last 
race, lost much of its interest from the fact that Stockwood 
did not start; Monarchist and Wanderer ranked next in the 
betting, but in the race the favorite had it all bis own way. 
Monarchist got near him at the head of the stretch, but only 
succeeded in winning a creditable position. The time—2:52! 
—was poor, but the track must be blamed for it. 

The morning of the second day of the meeting of the Mon- 
mouth Park Association, opened beautifully. The weather was 
splendid and quite a breeze was stirring. Fully 7,000 people 
were present on the course to witness the racing, and the bet- 
ting was very lively. The first race was for the Hopeful 
Stakes, for which there were eighteen entries. Thirteen horses 
started. They had a very bad send-off, Malita taking the lead 
which she maintained throughout the race, coming in an easy 
winner by four lengths. Buckden came in second, and Sand- 
ford's filly third. ‘lime, 2:524. 

The second race, mile heats, for all ages, had eight starters. 
Billy Wilkinson sold against the field at $565 to $300. The 
horses got off well together for the first heat, Sandford lead- 
ing, which position he maintained until the last quarter, when 
Wanderer and Wilkinson passed him, and they passed under 
the string in the following order: Wanderer, Billy Wilkinson, 
Sandford, Conductor, Albania, Pastor, Overland, and Oakland 
Belle, the latter being distanced. ‘Lime, 1:483. In the second 
heat a good start was effected, Conductor leading slightly. On 
the home stretch Wanderer passed him and came in first, win- 
ning the heat and race. Wilkinson second, Conductor third. 
The knowing ones were badly sold on this race, and a large 
amount of money changed hands on the result. 

The great event of the day was the third race. Betting for 
the start was exceedingly heavy. ‘The race was for the Mon- 
mouth cup, for all ages, two and a half miles. Fifteen horses 
were entered. Only four, however, started for the cup. These 
were Helmbold, Preakuess, Longfellow, and Regards. Long- 
fellow was a hot favorite, and was backed at long odds. 
Preakness stood second on the pool lists, with Helmbold for 
third choice and Regards for fourth. Longfellow excited gen- 
eral admiration by his appearance on the track while warming 
up. Even tue ladies, who are usually better judges of jace 
point than points in a horse, at once selected him as their fav- 
orite, and wagered dozens of gloves on him wiih all their gen- 
tlemen friends. At the start Longfeliow was a trifle in advance, 
Preakness second, Regards third, and Helmbold fourth. In 
this position the horses ran around the north turn, but coming 
down the home-stretch, Helmbold gave Regards the go-by 
and took third place. Passing the stand Longfellow was three 
lengths in advance of Preakuess, who led Helmbold by one 
length. The pace for the first mile and a half wasa fast ore. 
Longfellow’s rider having instructions to run the other horses 
out in that distance. Helmbold’s rider undertook to keep side 
and side with Longfellow, but had hard work to keep within 
sight of him, being nearly fifty lengths behind as they turned 
into the back stretch on the last mile. Peakuess ran well until 
the last mile, when he virtually dropped out of the race. 
On the last mile the contest lay entirely between Helmbold 
and Regards. They made a fine race of it from the half-mile 
pole in. Longfellow went over the last three-quarters on a 
canter, and won by five lengths. Helmbold was second, three 
lengths ahead of Regards, who was fifty lengths in advance of 
Perakness. Helmbold ran better than was expected, although 
he made the race last year three seconds quicker than the 
time made to-day. Time, 4:41}. 

The three races run at Monmouth Park on Thursday were 
the closest run this season. The first race was the selling 
| race for all ages, for a purse of $500, one and a quarter mile 
dash, and was won by Idaho by halfa head, Nellie James being 
‘the second horse. Some dissatisfaction was expressed at the 
decision of the judges in this race, as many thought it was a 
| dead heat, while others thought it should have been decided 
jagainst Idaho for foul riding. Nellie James’ jockey made a 
claim of foul, but, as before stated, it was not allowed by the 
judges. The winner was put up at auction and was bid in by 
his owner at less than $750. 

In the second race there were eight starters. Salina was 
the favorite, and won by halfalength. This was another tri- 
umph for Gen. Burford and the Kentuckians present. The 
third race, for the Long Branch Stakes, was won by Helmbold, 
Judge Curtis failing to come up to the expectation of his 
backers, although he made a race of it, and was beaten 
by two lengths only. John Harper's celebrated Longfellow 
has been withdrawn from the races in which he was entered 
to give other horses achance. ‘To give the public an oppor- 
tunity to see this wonderful racer, he was exhibited on the 
race track, 





YACHT RACING, 


The race which was announced at Cape May on th 4th was 
ned, on account of the fog, until the Sth. The whole 
population of Philadelphia was present, and there was like- 
wise a large attendance of the native Jerseymen. The last acted 
ashackmen. The wind was very light, but as there was a pros- 
pect of its freshening the first gan was fired at 10.32 to get 
ready, and at 10.37 the starting gun was heard. 

The start was to be a flying one across an imaginary line 
between two stakeboats, and fifteen minutes were allowed for 
them to get across its line. The wind was light from west, 
and the tide just beginning to make ebb. There was every 
prospect of an increase in the breeze, so it behooved all the 
yachts to wait as long as possible before they crossed the line, 
as when crossing their time of starting was to be taken. The 
Rambler, Columbia, Sappho, Dauntless, and Palmer were 
close to the line, but waited some time before they filled away 
to go over. The rest of the yachts were coming astern of 
them. The Dreadnaught was just outside of the line, and not 
being in the race she filled away on the firing of the second 
gun so as not to be in the way of the competing yachts. ‘The 
breeze freshened soon after the crossing, and the Daphne caught 
it first and shot ahead of the other two sloops, which were 
close together. ‘The Vindex had large balloon sails and these 
helped helped her in the light wind, and she got past the 
Gracie at 11.05. The position of the vessels was as follows : 
Farthest in shore was the Rambler; next to her and in line 
with her the Columbia; next in line, some distance off shore, 
the Sappho; directly astern of her, and gaining on her, was 
the Wanderer; off shore from these two was the Dauntless, 
and on her starboard bow was the Palmer; on the Dauntless's 
weather quarter the Eva; then the Madgie, the Madeleine, 
and the Tidal Wave, and the little Sunshine brought up the 
rear, with the Alarm a little ahead of her. The three sloops 
were abead of the schooners an eighthofa mile. At 11.15 the 








the last hurdle, was looked upon as a sure winner. 








Gracie, having got all her kites set, passed the Vindex, and 
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all the yachts had those immense balloon sails which are so 
ruinous to the owner's pocket that unless some limit be fixed 
to them no one will be rich enongh to run a racing yacht, and 


which shonld be discarded altogether by a rule of the club, and 


only working sails allowed. ‘The Madeleine in particular was 
almost buried in canvas, and the Sappho and Dauntless were 
not far behind her in this respect. 

The Rambler, Sappho, Columbia, Dauntless, Gracie, and 
Madeleine passed the light-ship in the order they are named. 
At the stakeboat the Rambler was ahead, followed by the 
Columbia, the Sappho being third. ‘The total result of the 
race was that the Sappho was the victor, beating the Columbia 
by five minutes, and followed by the Dauntless, Madeleine, 
Gracie, ‘Tidal Wave, and Vindex, according to the corrected 
time. The Sappho sailed splendidly. 





MUsIC AND DRAMA. 


The theatres seem to hold their own, even in spite of the 
hot weather. There are no very new things to report in the 
theatrical way, but the usual style of summer pieces are on 
the stage—mostly dramas of a sensational nature, but which 
have been found by trial to draw good houses, when attend- 
ance can be had at all. 

At Wallack’s Theatre, the “ Long Strike’{still continues. 
There is a vividness to many of the scencs that seems 
strangely like life, and the realistic touches, such as the tele- 
graph scene, appeal strongly to the spectator, even while he 
may not esteem it as of the character of true art. 

At Niblo’s, the * Colleen Bawn,” with Mr. John Collins as 
Myles-na-Coppaleen, is running this week, and will be con- 
tinued the next. We must commend the vocalization of Miss 
Howson in this piece. She sings purely and clearly, and her 
intonation is most correct. Mr. Collins delights his auditors, 
and Mr. Wheatleigh receives deserved encomiums for his 
personation of Danny Mann. The scenery is good. 

At the Fifth Avenue, Mr. Daly promises an old Olympic 
revival. This will be received with pleasure by the fre- 
quenters of that gem of a theatre, so well attended by fash- 
ionables before Chanfrau created “ Mose,” and increased the 
attendance but destroyed the character of the audience. 


a 


FACTS AND FANCIE 


S 


The Anti-Infallibility party in Munich have chosen a com- 
mittee of lawyers to report upon their legal position in regard 
to Church and State. The Bavarian Protestants intend, it is 
said, to present a memorial to Dr. Dollinger, thanking him for 
his conrageous resistance to the dogma of infallibility. A Mu- 
nich journal states that a circumstance hitherto unprecedented 
in the history of Bavaria has just occurred. Formerly, the 
King, all the Court, the Ministers, and other great function- 
aries of State, followed the procession of Corpus Christi; now 
his Mejesty informed the Episcopal body that he should not 
only be personally absent from the procession, but that he 
should not even be represented therein, so that no official pro- 
gramme would be published. Government employes were left 
entirely at liberty in the matter. The action of the King is 
looked npon, in spite of an official declaration in the Allge- 
meine Zeitung, as an event of high importance, and it is even 
alleged that the King, to set theinfalliblist party at defiance, is 
thinking of marrying a Protestant princess. 

In the sitting of the Anstrian Parliament on Tuesday, the 
20th, Count Beust, in reply to a question addressed to him by 
Dr. Giskra, said that Austria was on excellent terms with for- 
eign Powers, mentioning in particular Germany, Italy, France, 
and Great Britain. With Russia, too, it was the same, and 
the stctement that that country had remonstrated against the 
internal organization of Austria was incorrect. In reply to 
another question, Count Beust stated that the Government 
had received a petition from twenty-two Austrian bishops, 
praying for the re establishment of the Pope's temporal power, 
but bad paid no attention to it. The Morning Post has heard 
from Berlin that ‘‘an understanding to preserve the peace of 
Enrope has been come to between Germany, Russia and Aus- 
tria.” 

‘Never too old to learn” is a saying which may now be ex- 
tended to ** never too old to teach.” The Princess Luperano 
of Naples bas just made her de}ut as a dramatic writer at the 
age of eighty-two! The work is a comedy in five acts, enti- 
tled J! Denaro, and has met with entire success. The young 
men of Naples repair every night after the performance to the 
Palazzo Luperano and treat the old lady with music and reci- 
tations from her own comedy. Is it not just possible that the 
aged Princess might prefer a quiet tete-a-tete with her own 
boister after the excitement of the evening ? 

The inauguration of the Mont Cenis Tunnel Railway is to 
take place at the end of August. The line will then be in 
working orderas far as Modane. 


Lord Brougham was fond of telling the following story :— 


1 


offered to sell it to his guest for ten thousand roubles. The 
offer being treated as a joke, the governor said he had a more 
valuable bird to sell, and told his servants to bring it in, Fold- 
ing doors flew open, and the iron cage with its miserable cup- 
| tive was set down before the astonished guest. ‘* Now,” said 
| the governor, ** what do yon think of that fora quail? But 
| this Is a very expensive bird; I want 20,000 roubles for him.” 
| “All right,” said the alarmed proprietor, ‘*I will buy this one ; 


send him down to my works without the cage, and your mes- | 


senger shall bring back the amount.” ‘lhe matter was thus 
pleasantly settled, and the company adjourned in undisturbed 
harmony to their papirosses and coffee. 

In the year 1870, the ninth year in which the Post Office 
Savings Banks have been in operation, deposits to the amount 
of £5,995,121 were received, and repayments of principal (and 
interest) were made to the amount of £4,758,187. ‘The charges 
of management and expenses for the year were £67,945. The 


interest accrued, amounted to £15,099,104, being above a mil- 
lion and a half more than at the beginning >f the year. 

Mr. Scott, before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, said that in consequence of the cheapening of the 
price of coal, and the facilities of railway transport from Lon- 


at Dover, and round as far as Plymouth, extinguished ; those 
places now using inland coal, which passes through London. 
He adds that of the 6,700,000 tons brought into London last 


sums due to depositors at the ciose of the year 1870, including | 


don, he has seen the sea-borne trade to all places, commencing | 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


It is stated that Captain Grosvenor has intimated his inten- 
tion of not again offerlug himself for the suflrages of the 
electors of Westminster. 

We understand that Mr. F. Tayler has resigned the pre- 
sidency of the Society of Painters in Water Colors, which he 
has hel for many years, and that Mr. J. Gilbert has been 
elected in his place. 

A widow named Susan Clay, aged 95, is now living at 
| Ottery St. Mary, Devon. She has eight children living, the 
‘eldest being 68 and the youngest 48. Her grandchildren 

number 67,and her great grandchildren over 260. The eldest 
of the fourth generation is 26 years old. 


| Tuesday, the 20th ult.. being the anniversvry of the Queen's 
accession to the throne, the event was celebrated with the 
usual loyal demonstrations. Royal salutes were ‘.red at most 
of the military establishments and by the vessels of war in 
|port. Her Majesty has now entered upon the 35th year of 
_ her reign. 
The port at which the Great Western was built, and from 
| which she started to solve the problem of Atlantic steam navi- 
gation, is, after some years of lethargy, about to resume a line 
of steamers to New York. The first vessel, the Aragon, is as 


year as much as 1,088,000 tons were conveyed beyond the | nearly as possible of the same dimensions as the Great Western 
London district, which has an extent of some fifteen miles. | —jer length over all is about 245ft.; breadth of beam, 31ft. 
Some of the coal was exported to foreign parts and the British | ¢in,; depth of hold, 24ft. Gin. Her registered tonnage is 1,317 


possessions, and the remainder was used by our steam fleet or 
mercantile vessels in the Thames, or conveyed to places beyond 
the London district. At about 1850 scarcely 88,000 tons were 
sent from London, and then only by ship. 

An Act of last Session imposes, in lieu of the Game Certifi- 
cate Duty, a license duty of 10s. a year te be paid by every 
person who shall use or carry a gun. Between the Ist of April 
and the close of the year 1870, 6,571 gun licenses had been is- 
sued in Scotland. 

Terrible accounts coutinue to reach England as to the fam- 
ine in Persia. At Yezd some fifty children have been killed 
and eaten by the starving Mahomedan population. So severe 





itants of villages through which they passed, but the pack 
| mules were greedily devoured as well. 


At the first performance of the ‘‘ Messiah” in Westminster 


| the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth,” that the king (George 
II.), who was present, started to his feet, and remained stand- 
ing till the conclusion of that portion of the oratorio. His ex- 
ample was instantly followed by the entire congregation ; 
hence, I believe, it has been customary for audiences to stand 
during the singing of the ‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus” ever since. 
The remains of the Italian patriot, poet, and scholar, Ugo 
Foscolo, were lately exhumed at Chiswick churchyard after 
forty-four years of interment. ‘The inner shell was found to 
be filled with sawdust, which having been brushed away dis- 
closed the body. The form was intact, and the features 
were still perfect. At the foot of the grave stood the doctor 
who attended the great Italian in his last hours, and also the 
hairdresser who used to shave him, and they at once simul- 
taneously exclaimed: ‘*'That’s the man!” ‘The whiskers, pe- 


still there, 
remained urshrunken, and effectually hid all traces of the 
skeleton, the pores and textures being also uninjured. With 
the view of making an historical painting, Signor Caldesi took 


rounding assemblage ; the coffin was closed again, and, being 
bound round, was officially sealed by the Ltalian minister. It 
now only awaits the arrival of a vessel from Italy to be re. 
moved to its last resting place. 


To the Purp»se.—June, 1871.—Thermometer, 32° Fah. )— 
Piscator ashore: Wot ye catchin ?—Piscator afloat: A cold, 

Whine from the wood: A creaking door! 

An un-flattering portrait : A red nose! 

A Mayor's nest: Guildhall! 

A Proper Vehicle.—Tipsy Customer: A pint ‘o whisky, 
please, shir.—Publican: Ye'll get nae mair whisky, here, 
M‘Tavish. Haven't I told ye in plain English? D'ye want it 
| in Latin or Greek ?—Tipsy Customer: No, thankye, shir, I 
| want it in a bottle. ; 
| Rugby men will be sorry to hear of the death of the Rev. 
| Henry James Buckoll, who was fora long term of years an 
| assistant master in that school. He was educated at Queen's 
| College, Oxford, where he took his B.A. degree in 1826, when 
|he was third class in classics, the Bishop of Winchester, 
| Bishop Trower, Archdeacen Denison, and Dr. Mortimer, late 
| head master of the City of London School, takiug honors at 
the same time. 





—— 


is the famine in certain parts, that not only have the dates and 
sugar of caravans been seized and eaten by the starving inhab- 


| Abbey, such was the effect of the rendering of the words, ‘‘ For 


culiar in shape, which Ugo Foscolo wore in his lifetime, were | 
His skin, which was now of a pale gray color, | 


a photograph of the body as it lay in its coflin, and of the sur- | 


tons, and her draught of water when loaded about 17ft. She 
will afford comfortable accommodation for 120 passengers, 
and was to start on her first trip from Bristol ca the Ist of 
July. 

The labors of the Royal Commission on Coal, appointed a 
| few years ago by Sir George Grey, are on the point of com- 
pletion, and the result is the demonstration of the fact that, 
assuming a certain annual increase in the rate of consump- 
tion, sufficiently economically gettable coal exists in Great 
Britain and Ireland to last from 800 to 1,000 years. If this 
be so, neither Mr. Gladstone nor any future Prime Minister 
for many generations to come need urge the House of Com- 
mons to pay off the National Debt on the ground of the ap- 
proaching exhaustion of the coalfields. 


It is understood that Lord Belper will become President of 
University College, London, in the room of Mr. Grote, de- 
ceased. No arrangement for filling up the Vice-Chancellor- 
|ship of the University of London, also vacant by Mr. Grote’s 
| death, will be made for a few wecks. The names of several 
gentlemen are mentioned, but obviously without authority. 

Mr. Sothern leaves for America in September next, having 
received most tempting oflers from the American managers 
North and South, East and West. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, the other evening, said 
Mr. William Stuart, as the heir of William Penn, received an 
annuity of £4,000. The pension was granted in 1700, when 
| it was discovered that the founder of Pennsylvania had lost 
property amounting in value to £500,000 by adhering to the 
| British interests during the War of Independence. Mr. Pitt 
jand Mr. Fox both agreed upon this point, though many mem- 

bers at that time considered that the annuity should be £5,000. 
He hoped there would be no desire to limit the duration of 
that pension; but he would consider whether some means 
| could not be adopted to purchase up the pension, 

It is stated that Vivier, the renowned French horn-player, 
|received the sum of six hundred guineas for playing four 
|pieces at a concert recently given at the mansion of Lady 
Castleton. ; 

At the Wakefield police court the other day, Daniel Milton, 
who stated that he had been duly appointed“ judge” by the 
“ Christian Israelite Church,” and claimed to be the rightful 
successor of Jounna Southcott, was committed to prison for a 
month on refusing to pay a fine of £1 for trespassing on some 
property belonging to Messrs. Buckley and Farron, and de- 
facing it with placards. The buildings, it appeared, were 
erected by Joanna Southcott’s followers, and the defendant 
imagined that he is owner in trust till Joanna shall return to 
the scene of her labors. 


A new bill for improving the supply of water to the me- 
tropolis has been printed. It bears the names of Mr. Bruce 
and Mr. Winterbotham, and provides for a constant water 
supply by the metropolitan companies when required to do 
so in any district by the Metropolitan Board of Works, who 
are to act on their own motion or when required to do so by 
the local authority in any district. In case of the metro- 
politan authority refusing or delaying to act, or in case of the 
‘health of a district being likely to suffer from an insufficient 
| water supply, the Home Secretary is to have power to require 

the water companies to provide aconstantsupply. The com- 
| panies are liable to a penalty not exceeding £200 for breaches 
of the Act, and a further penalty not exceeding £100 per 
month for continued neglect. An analyst is to be appointed 











A bishop, at one of his country visitations, complained that | 
the church was badly kept, and in bad repair, pointing out; PROCLAMATION OF THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON 


that the rain evidently came through the roof, and adding, 


| by the Government to test daily the quality of water supplied 
. | by each company, and penalties are to be imposed for im- 
. 





with some warmth, an expression which he was horrified in 
finding in the local paper next day reported thus: ‘‘I shall 
not visit this d—d old church again till it is in better order.’ 
The bishop’s secretary thereupon wrote mildly suggesting that 
what his lordship said was, that be would not visit ‘* this damp 
old church again.” But the éditor, in a foot-note, said that 
while gladly giving publicity to the explanation, he had every 
confidence in the accuracy of his reporter. 

Somebody has written a book entitled ‘* What shall my Son 
be?” Upot which somebody rudely comments: ‘If the boy 
is as bad as the book, the chances are that he will be hanged.” 

“One Touch of Nature,” &.—1849, July 26.—Went to a 
bazaar at Lady Susan Harcourt’s. ‘The Queen and Prince Con- 
sort were there. Heard a charming story of one of the royal 
children, which I hope is trae. When last the Queen was abont 
to be confined, the Prince Consort said to one of his little 
boys, ‘I think it very likely, my dear, that the Queen will 
soon present you with a litde brother or sister. Which of the 


By the President of the United States of America. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, a treaty between the United States of America and 
Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- | 
tain and Ireland, concerning the settlement of all cases of 
differences between the two countries, was concluded and 
signed at Washington by the High Commissioners and pleni- 
potentiaries of the respective Governments on the 8th of May 
last, which treaty is word for word as follows: [Here follows | 
| the treaty. | 

And whereas the said treaty has been duly ratified on both | 
parts, and the respective ratifications of the same were ex- | 
changed in the city of London, on the seventeenth day of | 
June, 1871, by Robert C. Schenck, Envoy Extraordinary and | 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States, and Earl Gran. | 
| ville, Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign | 
| Affairs, on the part of their respective Governments : 
| Now, therefore, be it known that I, Ulysses S. Grant, Presi- | 





| Canon Gregory and Canon Liddon have published an 


answer to the letter of the Bishop of London, in which he 
| exhorts the clergy of the diocese to obedience to the law as 
interpreted by the Judicial Committee. The two canons 
intimate their intention to say the Prayer of Consecration 
“ standing before the table,” and, it is said, pray that they 
may both be included in any proceedings which in the exer 
cise of his coercive jurisdiction the bishop may think it his 
duty to sanction. They also request that the case may be 
raised in one of the civil courts of Westminster, observing :— 
“Tn the impartiality of an ordinary English court of law we 
should have entire confidence ; although we are well aware 
that failure would necessarily entail severer penalties than 
any adjudged by the Judicial Committee.” 

It was announced recently that the Earl of Kimberley had 
oftered the Colonial Chaeinn of Hong Kong to the Rev. 
J. R. Hayward Kidd, a Norwich clergyman. Mr. Kidd has 
accepted the appointment (which is worth £800 per annum), 


two would yon prefer ?” The child, pausing :—“‘ Well, [think, | dent of the United States of America, have caused the said #24 wil! leave in a few days for Hong Kong. 


if it is all the same to mamma, I should prefer a pony!’ 


| treaty to be made public, to the end that the same, and every | 


A young man, known as “ Natator, or the Man-frog,” who 


Mr. Barry, in his work on Russia in 1870, tells a story of the | clause and article thereof, may be observed and fulfilled with | has already given public exhibitions of his skill in the water, 


time when slavery was an institution inthat country:—A cer- 
tain ironmaster caused a man who had offended him to be 
locked up in an iron cage, and kept him confined in it for a 
length of time. At last, while he was absent on a journey, 
the ease of Lis wretched prisoner came to the knowledge of the 
governor of the province. ‘The governor, caused the man, 
cage and all, to be brought to the government town, and in- 
vited the tyrannical ironmaster to dinner, After the dinner 
was over, the governor sent for a quail in a wooden cage, and 


good faith by the United States and the citizens thereof. 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and cans- | 
ed the seal of the United States to be affixed. 
| Done in the city of Washington, this fourth day of July, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy- | 
one, and of the Independence of the United States the ninety- | 
sixth. U. S. GRANT. 
By the President : 
Hamiuton Fisn, Secretary of State. | 











not wishing to be outdone by Johnson, of Leeds, in his jump 
from London Bridge, made known by handbills his intention 
to leap into the river from the same structure on the after 
noon of the 14th ult., at low water. Thousands of people 
assembled on the bridge, the wharves on both sides were 
crowded with spectators, and the tops of houses and other 
buildings from which a view could be obtained, A large 
party of police were on duty to prevent the feat from being 
carried out, At 4.20“ Natator” suddenly issued from a vehi- 
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cle which was passing over the bridge; but before he could | wood Asylum was known to have suicidal tendencies, and 
take off his coat he was seized by the police. A great outcry 
arose among the crowd, who wished him to be released, but 
the man was taken into a house on the city side, and thence 
to the station, where he was charged with attempting to com- 


mit suicide and with creating a disturbance. He was brough 
up at the Mansion House on the following day, and re 
leased. 


The intended combination of the Channel Fleet with the 
reserve and flying squadrons fora series of flect evolutions is 


exciting considerable interest. 


The evidence of Mr. Harrison before the India committee 
shows that money borrowed by the Government at 5 per cent. 


is lent at 4 per cent. for the execution of public works. 


An alarming explosion took place in the saltpetre works of 
Mr. Richardson, East-road, City-road. About six tons’ weight 
stallization in what is known 
as the “ baking house”—a small brick building, about fifteen 
feet square, and one storey high. Shortly after the workmen 
had left this portion and gone to another part of the factory, 
Over 150 of the houses in the 
neighborhood were greatly shaken, and their inmates ran in- 


of saltpetre was undergoing c 


the explosion took place. 


to the street in a state of the wildest alarm. For some time 


the fumes of the burning saltpetre were too overpowering 
to admit of approach ; when these had passed away it was 
discovered that the building in which the explosion took 
place had been blown to pieces, but fortunately no life was 


lost. 


The Swedenborgians have given £5,250 for the Palace 


Gardens Church, in the Mall, Kensington. 


The Address from the Roman Catholic youth of Great 
Pius IX.,on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his accession to the Pontificate, had 90,000 signatures at' whed 


Britain to Pope 


to it, and the amount of offerings to his Holiness was *.},200. 


The abstract of the Census returns for the United Kingdom 
shows that the population on the 2nd day of April last 


amounted to 31,465,480. 


A very extraordinary occurrence is reported from St. Ives, 

hh. A gentleman was walking over Lelant Towans 
in the evening, when he observed a leg and an arm of a man 
striking out of the sand. Aid was soon obtained, and the 
body was dug out, when it was identified as that of a half- 
witted person named John Sandow, of St. Ives, who had been 


Cornwa 


seen in the town at about three o’clock in the afternoon. It 


is generally believed that the deceased destroyed his life by 
hole in the sand and burying himself alive, while 


digging a 
some are opinion that he had excavated one of the many 


large rabbit holes which abound in the locality, and had gone 
into it in pursuit of a rabbit, and had been unable to extricate 


himself. 
At Bradgate, the seat of the Earl of Stamford and War- 


rington, hailstones of an immense size fell, some as large as 


ee eggs, and so great has been the weight of hail on 
radgate House that in some places it has fallen in and caused 
much damage internally. 

Sir John Pakington has accepted the office of President of 
the Social Science Congress, to be held at Leeds in October 
next. 

The inhabitants of St. John-street, Derby, were startled on 
Monday morning, the 19th, by a loud report, caused by the 
fall of a ball of “ electric fire.” 


surrounding St. John-street, and caused no small consterna- 
tion. Mr. Roe, a stonemason, was sitting at breakfast with 


his wife, when they were startled by a loud report, appearing 


to proceed from the roof of the house. Rushing into the 
street, they perceived that two chimney pots had been moved 
from their foundation, and two large apertures made in the 
roof by a ball of fire, which, according to the testimony of an 
eye-witness, exploded, and emitted a lurid glare. The wife 
of Mr. Rawson, a plumber and glazier, residing next door, 
states that she was in bed, and was startled by a loud report 
and brilliant illumination, which lit up the whole house. 
Greatly terrified, she rushed downstairs, but found that no 
great damage had been done. A woman living adjacent de- 
scribes the phenomenon as a“ ball of fire, surrounded by blue 
light.’ 


The mansion, 21 Hanover-square, inhabited by Prince 
to England, is about to 
become the residence of one of the great newspaper proprie- 
Workmen are — beginning 1o restore 


Talleyrand during his embass: 


tors of London. 
it to the exact state in which it existed during its occupation 
by the great diplomatist, and which the passage of many 
tenants since that time had somewhat disturbed. 


tion by their former designations. 


Twenty-two years have elapsed since the creation of a 
The last marquisate conferred was in 1849 on the 
late Lord Dalhousie for his brilliant services in the Govern- 
ment of India, at the instance of Lord Russell, who was then 
Prime Minister. The title expired at the noble lord’s death, 
and previously to Lord Ripon’s advancement the junior mar- 
quisate was that of Normanby. It wascreated in 1888, when 
the late peer was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in the Adminis- 


marquis. 


tration of Viscount Melbourne. 


This spring a blackbird’s nest was taken in the "neighbor- 
hood of Hitchin, which contained four birds, two of which 
They are pow in the possession of Mr. Jeeves, at 
The School Board are sitting 
upon this question to hatch out the fact how a blackbird can 


are white. 
the brewery in that town. 


be white. 


The late census was collected by about 35,000 persons, and 
£80,000 ; there were over 36,000 accounts to ex- 
amine and pass before this payment could be made through 


cost near] 


the 627 superintendent registrars of England and Wales. 
At the Middlesex Sessions on the 20th ult., Robert Hodgson 


; - 
an attendant at the Colney Hatch Lunatic Asy hoe phrase, instead of the usual Psalm, at the close of the sermon. 
son, it was stated, seized Walker in a public-house in War- 

dour-street, Regent-street, and having made him take off his 
clothes struck him several times with his fist, saying, “ That 
He pulled oft the man’s shirt, 
dragged him through several more streets, and at length took 
away the man’s macintosh coat, put it on over his own, and 
told Walker to wait at the corner of a street until he brought 
him another coat, and then they would go to Colney Hatch 
In his defence the prisoner 
said that he thought the prosecutor was an escaped lunatic. bgieg 

The judge deferred passing sentence until he had communi- | sailor, under the fictitious name of “ George H. Osborne,” 
cated with the authorities at Colney Hatch. Another cage | 8nd was drowned on the 27th January, 1870, by falling over- 
which throws some light on the character of some at least of | board from the ship Hera. ; 

ried 
rent- | increase of wages. 


charged with violently assaulting Richard walker. 


is the way we tame lunatics.” 
by the rail. 


He did not return. 


the persons to whose care lunatics are entrusted is re 
jo the Birmingham papers. A female lunatic in the 


Between eight and nine 
o'clock a fearful flash of lightning swept over the district 


The 
“ Prince’s cabinet,” the “Duchess de Dino’s bedchamber,” 
“ Malle. Pauline’s study room,” are to be preserved to tradi- 


the medical superintendent therefore gave strict injunctions 
to the night nurses to watch her narrowly. Early one morn- 
ing she was found lying on the floor quite dead, having stran- 
gled herself with her stockings. It was a rule of the asylum 
t | that the clothes of the patients should be taken away at bed- 
.| time, and no explanation could be given of the fact that the 
| deceased retained her stockings. The coroner's jury censured 
the nurse whose duty it was to examine and collect the 
clothes of the patients. 


The Earl of Aylesford and Captain Wombwell were lately 
fined 40s. and costs by the Richmond magistrates for dis- 
orderly conduct. This consisted in throwing flour from a 
drag while passing through Mortlake on their return from 
Hampton races. 

The Duke of Edinburgh visited the Emperor Napoleon 
and the Empress Eugenie at Chiselhurst, on Saturday the 
14th ult. In the afternoon of that day, a party of workmen 
in the employ of a contractor on their way to their annual 
dinner stopped in front of Camden House, while the band 
which accompanied them struck up “ God Save the Queen” 
and “Auld Lang Syne.” The cheers which were given at 
,|the termination of each air brought out the Emperor, the 
.| Empress, and the Prince Imperial, who, with their suite, 
walked across the common to the public highway, and were 
received with the heartiest plaudits. Mr. Pook, the solicitor 
to Mr. Brown, the contractor, addressed his Majesty, and ex- 
pressed the hopes of those he represented for the restoration 
of the Empire, and the consolidation of the friendship which 
had, by means of his Majesty, existed between France and 
England. The Emperor said, in reply: “I feel much flat- 
tered in the remarks now addressed to me. I feel that I have 
always been a good friend to England.” These remarks were 
greeted by the workmen with loud cries of “ We know you 
have—you have,” accompanied by three cheers each for the 
Emperor, the Empress, and, as one stentorian voice called 
out, “The little gen’lman,”’ meaning the Prince Imperial. 
The Emperor having shaken hands with Mr. Pook and 
others, the Imperial party, it is stated, “ returned to the 
house amid the ringing cheers of all present.” 

Mr. Numa Edward Hartog, Senior Wrangler in 1869, died 
on the 19th ult. of smallpox. Mr. Hartog was born in 1846, 
gained the Andrews Exhibition at University College, Lon- 
don, and took his degree at London University with honors 
and emoluments for proficiency in mathematics, classics, 
French, and German. In 1865 he gained a minor Scholar- 
ship at Trinity College, Cambridge, and followed up this suc- 
cess by winning at the end of his first year a Foundation 
Scholarship at the same college: In 1869 he was Senior 
Wrangler, and for the first time the blue riband of Cambridge 
was won by aJew. The Times remarks that Mr. Hartog was 
still, in common with other Nonconformists, excluded from 
the substantial reward of bis exertions; but in the present 
session he gave important evidence before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee on University Tests, and it is due perhaps to the sym- 
pathy which his exclusion excited that the Lords proposed a 
measure which would have admitted him to a Trinity Fellow- 
ship. He was at the time of his death employed under Mr. 
Thring, the parliamentary draughtsman, having previously 
filled a post in the Treasury; and his friends expected for 
him a distinguished career either in the public service or at 
the bar. 

The Royal Commission on the Contagious Diseases Acts 

has, it is announced, decided by a majority of more than two 
to one to recommend the repeal of the Acts of 1866 and 1869. 
The Act of 1864 having been repealed by the third clause of 
the Act of 1866, all legislation on this subject would be re- 
moved by the repeal of the two later measures. In these 
circumstances Mr. William Fowler determined not to bring 
forward the motion for the repeal of the Acts of 1866 and 
1869, which stood in his name on the notice paper for Tues- 
day evening, but to wait for the publication of the report of 
the Commission. 
Lord Westbury has advocated a bill in Parliament, which 
he said he would not press this session, limiting appeals to the 
House of Lords to cases where the property in dispute 
amounted to at least £1,000. He complained of the trivial, 
frivolous, and vexatious character of Scotch appeals, which 
occupied the House to the exclusion of important business. 
The Lord Chancellor and Lord Chelmsford agreed as to the 
necessity of checking frivolous litigation, but urged that creat 
caution must be exercised in restricting the rights of suitors. 
Lord Colonsay admitted that the number of appeals from 
Scotland was very large, especially considering the thrifty 
and patient character of the people of that country, but it 
was explained by the fact that while they were not more 
given to litigation than the people of England, yet when they 
engaged in a conflict of any kind they would not yield so 
long as they thought there was the slightest chance of suc- 
cess. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Glasgow dentist who so courageously extracted a tooth | 
rom the jaw of a lon belonging to Manders’s menagerie has | 
ost his interesting patient. An apparent recovery of vigor 
followed the operation, but extensive suppuration and bleed- 
ing occurred at intervals, and the lion died a few days 
ago. 

James Fleming, the Tullymet invincible, leaves Glasgow 
on Saturday morning, the 17th, on a tour through the 
United States and Canada. He is to be joined by Donald 
Dinnie about the Ist of August, when a series of athletic 
contests will take place between the different national repre- 
sentatives for the championship of the world. 

The statement of the Scvtsman that the Marquis of Bute 
was likely to be married to Miss Fox is contradicted. 

In a chureh in a primitive corner of Caithness, a few 
Sundays ago, a minister from a distance offciated in the 
church, and in the guilelessness of his heart gave out a para- 


——- 


arcely had he done so when the precentor jumped up, and 
turning round whispered audibly and angrily to the minis- 
ter, “ We dinna sing ony sic trash here.” “Very well,” 
quietly rejoined his reverence, “I'll sing it myself.” And 
sing it he did to the manifest admiration of the whole con- 
gregation, barring, of course, the dumbfounded precentor. 

The Right Hon. John Campbell Gordon, Earl of Aber- 
deen, has presented a petition in the Scotch Court of Chan- 
cery, craving to be served heir to his eldest brother, the 
Right Hon. George Gordon, who went abroad as a common 








IRELAND. 


Fires have been lighted on the hills for twenty miles round 
Carrick-on-Suir, in honor of the 25th anniversary of the 
Pope’s accession to the Papacy. The fires were kept lighted 
for two nights and a day. 


A special meeting of the Galway town commissioners was 
held last week in order to reply to a communication from 
Liverpool relative to making Galway a port of call, by a new 
shipping company, for vessels en route for America. | The 
proposition was favorably received, harbor dues remitted, 
and every facility given for expediting and carrying out the 
intentions of the company. 

The Prince of Wales is to be President of the Royal Irish 
Agricultural Society’s next show, in Dublin. To meet the 
expected additional influx of visitors which the presence of 
Royalty will occasion, it is intended to keep the show open 
another day. 

The experiment just made in Dublin of establishing a 
Morgue upon the principle of the well-known institution in 
Paris, is likely to be successful. Some fears had been enter- 
tained lest the populace of the city should be led to display 
its objections according to its wont by “ sticks, stones, staves, 
and shillelaghs.” But all passed off quietly, and the mourn- 
ful edifice was opened on Monday for the reception of its 
ghastly inmates. The building is an exact copy of the one 
in Paris. The corpses are to be laid upon slate slabs, and a 
gentle fountain of fresh water kept constantly trickling over 


them. This arrangement is thought by all to be more decent 
than the dreary proceedings hitherto before coroners’ 
inquests. 


The Ulster farmers are greatly alarmed at the prospect of 
an almost total failure of the flax crop, caused chiefly by the 
insufficiency of rain. 


The steamship Limerick, which has been aground for some 
months past off the Wicklow Banks. has been got afloat and 
towe.l into Kingstown harbor. 

The Dublin Corporation on the 21st unanimously elected 
Alderman Campbell Lord Mayor for remainder of the year. 
A resolution of condolence with the wife and family of the 
late Lord Mayor was passed, and the Council resolved to 
have his portrait painted at the expense of the city, and to 
hang the picture m the Council Chamber. 


A movement is on foot to establish a on race-meeting 
annually in the Phenix Park, Dublin. A wealthy citizen, 
Sir John Arnott, has proposed to advance £10,000 to meet 
the preliminary expenses. The consent of the Government 
is sought to an appropriation of a portion of the park for the 
purpose of erecting standhouses. 


BRITISH AMERICA. 
Mr. John Smart, for many years manager of the Ontario 
Bank at Port Hope, has been promoted to the management 
of the important branch of the same bank at Montreal. 


The blankets used by the volunteers in Manitoba, and 
which have been taken into store, to the extent of about two 
thousand, are, it is said, to be thoroughly washed and cleansed, 
and given to the Indian tribes in and about the province. 


It is supposed the law has clutched a part of the gang of 
burglars who have been operating of late about Ancaster. 
A short time ago the store of Messrs. Smith, of Ancaster, was 
lightened of goods to the amount of $700,and a man named 
John Bartram has been committed on suspicion. A man 
named George Butler, of Onondaga, was also arrested and 
committed for having some of the goods in his house; two 
other Butlers are also implicated in the burglary. Mr. Crooks, 
of Ancaster, who undertook to work up the case, did it very 
cleverly, having recovered several hundred dollars worth of 
the goods, and probably broken up the gang. 


The Synod of the Presbyterian Church of the Lower Pro- 
vinces met in St. John, N. B., Thursday evening a week ago. 
The opening sermon was preached by the Rev. Robert 
Sedgewick. The Rev- Wm. Duff, of Lunenburgh, was unani- 
mously chosen Moderator. The attendance of Ministers, 
Elders, ete., is very large, a large portion of them arrivin 
amid a tremendous thunderstorm. The hotels were so ful 
that many persons had to traverse the streets for an hour be- 
fore finding accommodation. Two Ministers, Rev. Jas. Mur- 
ray. of Antigonish, and Jas. McKenzie are to be designated 
as Missionaries to the New Hebrides. 

Sir C. Fox and Son, of London, have offered to construct a 
railway in P. E. Island at the rate of £4,500 per mile, Island 
currency, receiving thirty years six per cent. debentures in 
payment. 

Dominion day was observed in Montreal with great eclat, 
and no accident occurred to mar the happiness of the occa- 
sion. The inspection of the Grand Trunk brigade was very 
tine. The men looked and marched like regulars. In the 
morning, at six o'clock, the volunteers in camp at Laprairie 
were inspected by the Adjutant-General. At eleven o'clock 
Sir Geo. E. Cartier arrived in camp, and inspected the brigade. 
Over 4,700 men were in the field, and the sight was very im- 
posing. 

A destructive fire recently raged for eleven days in succes- 
sion in the county of Argenteuil, Lower Canada; and the 
Scotch settlement at Harrington, in the rear of the county, 
has suffered severely, many excellent settlers having been 
completely ruined. A subscription for the relief of the suf- 
ferers has been opened,and we are requested to say that 
donations sent to the care of Col. Pridham, of Grenville, in 
the Province of Quebec, or to Mr. John Lovell, Montreal, will 
be carefully expended. 

There are several extensive fires in the woods, in the 
county of Bruce, within thirty miles from Port Elgin, and on 
Saturday afternoon that village was in great danger of de- 
struction. A fortunate change of the wind, however, averted 
the impending disaster, but the fires still rage throughout the 
county. 

On "oe afternoon of June 2nd, while Thos. Somerville, 
Geo. McEwen, and Ed. Smith were fishing on Fish Lake, on 
the head waters of the Miramichi, a heavy cloud rose in the 
west; when nearly overhead the storm burst in all its fury, 
and the wind blew ata terrific rate, accompanied by a few 
drops of rain. Instead of a heavy shower of rain, as was 
expected, there fell for the space of about two hours ashower 
of winged ants, varying in length from one-half to three-quar- 
ters of an inch. Luckily, however, for the men who saw 
them they were so stunned by their rial voyage, and their 
sudden descent to terra firma, that they were not at all in- 
clined to make warupon them. Not the least singular cir- 
cumstance of the event was the fact that the wings appeared 
to drop oft as soon as they touched the earth. Next morning 











The Glasgow journeymen_shoemakers are agitating for an 








the ground for acres was covered with the wings of these 
ants, who were still to be seen crawling about, endeavoring 
to hide in hollow trees and crevices. 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
CUNARD LINE. 


The British and N. A. BR. M, Steamships. 





Between New York and Liverpool. 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Every Wednesday and every Thursday. 
Rates of Passage. 


By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
First Cabin, $13000in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold, 
First Cabin to Paris... ..........00s000- $145 00, Gold. 

By the Thursday Steamers. 
First Cabin. ...$8000 Gold. Steerage.330 0 Currency. 
wSteerage tickets f7om Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 
Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow: 


vre, Antwerp, and ot wd ports on the continent; 
and for Mediterranean port: 


For Freight and Cabin atiass apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. 


For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AceEnr. 


GREAT WESTERN STEAMSHIP 
LINE. 


NEW YORK TO BRISTOL (Eng.)—Divrect. 
Taking Goods and Passengers to London, and all 
Ports in Bristol Channel, 

The first-class new iron steamship 


ARRAGON, 
Captain WesTERN, 
Will sail on SATURDAY, July 22. 
Cabin Passage, $75 Gold. | Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Parties wishing to send for their friends can obtain 
pre-paid Steerage Certificates. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
E. E. MORGAN'S SONS, 
70 South Street. 








Between New York and Liverpool, 
CALLING AT CORK HARBOR EACH WAY. 
New and Magnificent Steamers, combining 
SAFETY, SPEED AND COMFORT. 
+ ee Capt. Tuompson, sails July 8 at 10 


Passenger accommodations unrivalled. Piano and 
Library provided— Hot and Cold Baths—Main Saloon 
—Smoking Room—in midship section. 


Rates—Saloon, $80 Gold. Excursion, 
Steerage $30 Currency. 

Apply—Wuite Star Line OFrices. 

J. H. SPARKS, Agent, 19 Broadway, N. Y. 
For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
JN MAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS, 
Rates of Passage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 


$140 Gold. 


Finet CaBin........... $75 | SrzzRace............ $30 
Do toLondon..... 80| Do to London.. 35 
Do to es ££... ere 38 
Do to Halifax,N S. 20 Do toHalifax,N.S. 15 
PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 
Finst CaBIn. STEERAGE. 
u vegenes in Gold. ae in Currency. 
ver ‘ ntaddeanine 
Monee. 9 Me cercevessxaese 5 


Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. _ 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


QTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
~NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 


Srarn....(Now putting) ENGLAND...... 3,450 tons. 
Eoyrt Erin. i> cee 

HoLuann. veeee 8,800 tons. HELVETIA. 3315“ 
Iraty..........4,000 STE TAMA. a 
FRANCE.... mest - Vineinia........2,876 “* 
Tue QveeN....3,517 “ DENMARK... Sut ad 


One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool, calling at Queenstown. 


Rates of alapaenl 


To Liverpool or Queenstown 


be “83 and 365 ye gd 
— from Live erp 1], Queenstown. $65 and $75 * 

“ to iverp'l or Quemastows and Return. $1 os 

Steerage, te 


Ns biicéneukdecceuneninnes 
paid = Liverpool, ueenstown, 
jlesgow, and ibeneet. ¢ anesodeeuel 


For freight or passage apply at the Orrice or THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J.HU RST, Manager. 
STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails, 

From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 


“ 


NEBRASKA....Capt. Guard... ..June 3, at 3.00 P.M. 
MINNESOTA ¢ aes Freeman. .June 7, at 9.30 A.M. 
IDAHO......... pt. Price.. June 14, at 3.00 P.M. 


MANHATTAN c on. Forsyth... 
COLORADO... ..Capt. Freeman. 
WISCONSIN .. .Capt. Williams. 


Cabin Passage. ......(Gold). . 
PR astnecadicavinswes (Currency). , 
Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 


Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 
No, 68 Wall Street. 


June 17, at 3.00 P.M. 
June 21, at 3.00 P.M. 
June 2, at 2.00 FM. 


TAPSCOTT’S EMICRATION 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South St, I New York. 


PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 
By First Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By Reeuar Satine Packets WEEKLY. 


DRAFTS for £1 and Upwar ards, available in any part 
of Great Britain and Ireland at the lowest rates. 





UNION PACIFIC. RAILROAD cOMP'Y 


Land Grant pam pon the Government 


or 
12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 


Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 








FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND | 


America. 





3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 41st parallel of North 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 
owing and stock raising are unequalled by any in 
e United States. 
"Censeniend to market both east and west. Prices 
range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 
Creat Inducements 
To Settlers with limited means. 
2,500,000 ACRES 
Rich government lands along the road between 
Omaha and North Platte, 


Surveyed and “= for entry under oy Homestead 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken b: 


ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 

An opportunity never before poceeniel for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 
of an old settled country. New —_ of descriptive 
—— with maps, now ready and sent free to all 

rts of the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 
ress— 


0. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
U. P. R. R. Co. Omaha Neb. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Issued and paid free of Commission) 


AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


Desirable Home Securities. 
OFFICE OF 
MEAD AND CLARK, 
BANKERS, No. 144 BROADWAY. 


The attention of capitalists and investors generally 
are invited to the 


First Mortgage 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


WALKILL VALLEY RAILWAY CO., 


which we offer for sale at 90 and accrued interest, in 
currency. The railway is situated on the west side of 
the Hudson River, and is now running for twenty 
miles to New Patz, and is under contract to be in 
working order to Kingston next Fall. The bonas are 
a first-class investment, and we invite the closest in- 

vestigation of them. The principal and interest 1 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. The coupons are paid semi- 

annually in this City, on the first day of April and 
October, free of Government tax, and the issue of 
bonds is limited to $20,000 per mile of completed road- 





Any information concerning them will be given at 
our office. 
ERASTUS F. MEAD and 


THOMAS CLARK, Jr. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


VERY SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


8 PER CENT. BONDS AT 75, 
and interest. 


10 Per Cent. Bonds} at 90 and interest. 
Payable in this City. For Sale by 
FITCH & ELLIS, Bankers, 11 Pine Street. 


“ICIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FoR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
NORTON, SLAUGHTER & CO., 
WM. ALEXANDER SMITH & CO., 

HALLGARTEN & CO., 





Recommend, after a thorough investigation into the 
affairs of the Company, as a very safe and desirable 
investment, THE EIGHT PER CENT. FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS OF THE ELIZABETHTOWN 
AND PADUCAH RAILROAD COMPANY OF KEN- 
TUCKY. They are only authorized to offer a limited 
amount of these securities at 8744 and accrued interest. 
The bonds offered are o:. the completed portion of the 








road, which is in successfu} operation 








A $20,000 Country Seat, with | T H E NEW Yo R K 
Two-and-a-half Acres of Land. 

A $4,000 Cottage, with 6 Lots of 
Land, and 1,198 splendid Build- 
ing Lots, 


(VIADUCT) 


Railway Company. 


AT 


OCEANVIEW, STATEN ISLAND, 

Are represented by the Capital Stock, consisting of 
1,200 SHARES 
OF THE 

OCEANVIEW LAND IMPROVEMENT 

COMPANY OF STATEN ISLAND 
The Stock is now offered for sale at par, which is 

$100 PER SHARE. 


Each share of stock entitles the holder of it to a lot 
of land, the @stribution to be made by lot among the 
stockholders after the stock has been sold. The late 
owner of the property will pay $20,000 in cash 





DIRECTORS: 


| Alexander T. Stewart, A. Oakey Hall, 
| William M. Tweed, 
| August Belmont, 

| Charles A. Lamont, 


John Jacob Astor, 
Peter B. Sweeny, 
Levi P. Morton, 


num until May Ist, 1872. 
THIS IS NO LOTTERY. 


The company is organized under the laws of the 
State of New York, for a purpose perfectly legal, and 
no liability of any kind attaches to the stockholders. 


the Staten Island Railroad, and is in all respects first- 
class. This is the 


FINEST OPPORTUNITY FOR SPECULATION 
OR INVESTMENT EVER OFFERED 
TO THE PUBLIC. 


letter to the bankers of the company, 


BARTON AND ALLEN, 
40 BROAD ST., N. Y. 


FIRST-CLASS 
CITY AND COUNTY BONDS 


PAYING FROM 


10 TO 12 PER CENT., 


Free of All Taxes. 


Semi-annually in New York. 
CHOICE SECURITIES OF UNDOU BTED 
CHARACTER BELOW P 
CASH VALUATION OF PROPERTY. 
WHOLE INDEBTEDNESS, (LIMITED. 


$45, 719,817 


ALSO 
SECU RITIBS FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE a 
VESTMENTS AT LOW RATES. FOR SALE B 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 
Banker, Stockbroker and Auctioneer, 
No, 43 Pine Street, N.Y. 


N.B.—First-class Investment Securities, Pa: 
Rates of Interest, a Specialty with this 
many om. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. co., 
LONDON 
I, «<2 cccnesessaccs 
Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 
E. W. CROWELL, Restpent MAN acer. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. ‘ ARcHIBALD, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman 
A.A w, of ow ros. 
E. 8. Jarrnray, of E. S. Jaftray & Co. 
4 Ricwarp Irvin, of Richard Irv in & Co. 
Davip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street 
J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


0. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 








The Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Glohe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, 820,000,000 

“© in the 
United States, 3,000,000 

45 William St. 


FFICE OF THE HAMILTON FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, = 11 Wall Street. 
Ew York, June 14, 1871. 
The Board of we have this day declared a 
As 8 SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND of (5) PER 





ALSO, 
An EXTRA DIVIDEND of (5) FIVE CENT.., free 
of government tax, payable on and after July 1. 
JAMES GILMORE, Secretary. 





A.C. KAUFFMAN, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 
Charleston, S. C. 


Banking Houses. 
tH Collections receive especial care 





for the lot containing the Homestead, or will lease it 
of the person drawing it at the rate of $1,500 per an- 


The property of the company is only ten miles from | 
the City Hall, New York, and directly on the line of 


For maps or other information, or free passes to 
and from the property, apply either personally or by 


Interest Coupons promptly paid | 


AN EXTENSIVE VARIETY OF or THER 


4-5 for 


current issued weekly and exchanged regularly with 


Hugh Smith, 
William T. Blodgett, 
Réchard O'Gorman, 


| James F. D. Lanier, 
| Franklin Osgood, 

| Wm. Butler Duncan 
| John J. Bradley, 

| Charles L. Tiffany, 

| William R. Travers, 


Jose F. Navarro, 
Henry Smith, 
Edwarc B. Wesley, 
Manton Marble, 
John Taylor Johnston 


| Joseph Seligman, 
Richard B. Connolly, 
HenryjHilton. 


HENRY HILTON, 
President. 


HUGH SMITH, 
iVice-President. 


W. BUTLER DUNCAN, 
Treasurer. 





EDWARD P. BARKER, 
Secretary. 


By authority of the Board of Directors of THE 
NEW YORK RAILWAY COMPANY, and in con- 
formity with the terms of the Act of Incorporation in 
that respect, the undersigned Commissioners on Stock 
Subscriptions give public notice for and on behalf of 
the Directors, and of such Company, that Books of 
Subscription for the Capital Stock thereof will be 
opened on WEDNESDAY, THE TWENTY-EIGHTH 
DAY OF JUNE instant, at the following places in 
this city, viz. :— 

At the Banking House of 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO.,, 
No. 11 Nassau street, 
At the Banking Louse of the 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, 
No. 31 Union square. 


The Company is authorised to construct two Via 
duct Railways or branches through the City of New 
York, on the east and west side thereof, from a com 
mon starting point at or near Chambers Street, be- 
tween Broadway and Chatham Street ; also across the 
Harlem River and through Westchester Connty ; with 
power to build additional lines of railway or branches, 
from time to time, in any part of the City or Weet 
chester County. The property acquired by the Com 
pany is exempted from taxes and assessments during 
the period allowed for the final completion of the rai! 
way in the city. The Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
monslity of New York are authorised and directed, 
with the approval of the C issi sof the Sink- 
ing Fund, to subscribe for five millions of 
dollars of the stock of the Company, whenever 
one million of dollars thereof has been subscribed for 
by private parties. This conditional amount of stock 
has been wholly subscribed for and taken by the Diree- 
tors of the Company. On the completion of either of 
the lines of railway to the line of Westchester County, 
the Supervisors of that County are authorised to issue 
the bonds of the County to such amount as the Super- 
visors shall deem expedient, to aid in the construction 
and extension of the railway in and throngh that 
County. For the proper equalisation of the interest 
of shareholders who may subscribe and pay in moneys 
at different times, the Directors are authorised to 
issue scrip for interest on such paymenta, payable ont 
of the earnings. 





THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION will be as fol- 
lows :— 

TEN PER CENT. of the amount of Stock eub- 
scribed for, to be paid in cash at the time of subscrip- 
tion. The residue to be paid as called for by the 
Board of Directors, on a notice of thirty days, but no 
call at any one time to exceed ten per cent. 

Scrip for interest at the rate of seven per cent. per 
annum will be issued by the Company, payable ont of 
| the first earnings of the Railway on all installments 
| paid on Stock subscribed for within thirty days after 
| the Subscription Books shall be opened. 





Southern Securities of every description, viz.: Un- | The Company reserves the right to close the Sub- 
current Bank aten State, City and Railroad Stocks, | scription Books at any time after the twenty-ninth 
Bonds and Cou mght and sold on commission. day of July, 1871 
Orders solicit and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices °#Y ibueiaet 


By order of the Board of Director, 
ALEX'’R T. STEWART, ;} © oats issioners 





JOHN JACOB ASTOR, ~ ont If of th 
New York CORRESPONDENTS: LEVI P, MORTOY \Com soar 
Howes & Macy, Henry Clews g Co. ; 
Lather Kountze, J, M, Weith & Arents New Yorx, June 36, 
-_ e ™, = 
7 





